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EDITORIAL 


Welcome to another issue of Sou! Survivor, the magazine that brings you all the important Soul music 
articles the mainstream music magazines don't. Tracking down the important figures of our music can be 
an exciting, yet sometimes frustrating job. Locating the artists is often only half the battle; getting them 
to tell you their story is often a more difficult task. The subject of one of this issue's articles, Donnie 
Elbert, is a prime example of this — a man who has been in the business for 30 years, yet hardly 
anything is known about him. We first contacted him two years ago, but it was only recently we managed 
to talk to the man. This resulted in the complete Donnie Elbert story being printed for the first time. 

Meanwhile, we must report some amazing happenings in England, where Jackie Wilson's 1957 hit, 
Reet Petite, was a #1 pop hit over the Christmas period mainly due to an inspired animated video. But it 
tells us a lot about the state of the music industry today, when the producers of a video are able to dictate 
the record company's choice for a follow-up single, simply because they feel it offers greater video 
potential. Originally planned for the follow-up was Higher and Higher until the video company intervened 
and Jackie's 1968 hit, The Sweetest Feeling, was chosen instead. It seems that they could have been 
right, as the new single is currently #3 pop in the U.K. charts. Also in the same top 10 are two other 
Sixties Soul records: Stand By Me by Ben E. King and When A Man Loves A Woman by Percy Sledge. 

Debuting in this issue is a feature which should be of particular interest to Toronto readers since it will 
Spotlight artists, past and present, who have been popular in that city. The first artist to appear in Big 
City Soul is Canadian singer, Shirley Matthews. 

A welcome goes out this issue to new contributor Barney Hoskyns from London, England. A writer for 
the New Musical Express, his book Soul Country: The Country Side Of Rhythm ‘n’ Blues will be 
published later this year by Collins Books. Barney's article on the late “John R" (Richbourg) was written 
after a meeting with him in September, 1985. Sadly, as you will no doubt know, John R died of cancer on 
February 15th, 1986. 

News to coincide with Randall Wilson's Remembering Flo article in this issue, is the formation of a 
Fan Club to honour the late Florence Ballard. Based in Los Angeles, the club will hold a month-long | 
Florence exhibit in June. For information contact Alan White (213)-658-5260. 
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Denise calling another D.J. long distance about her latest hit to try and get airplay — who could turn her down 


Zr LA SALLE. 


W.C. Handy Blues Awards in Memphis 
Tennessee. One of the things that clinched 
that trip was seeing Denise LaSalle's name in 
the advance publicity. Both of us are great fans 
of Denise's hard-edged, story telling Soul songs 
and as she has never played Toronto, we had to 
go to Memphis 
Although she didn't use her own group at the 
ceremony, she still looked and sang great. Luck- 
ily for us, Denise and her husband Wolf were 
staying at the same hotel we were. We hap- 
pened to meet in the lobby just as they were 
leaving to go home to Jackson, Tennessee. | 
asked them if it would be possible for Elaine 
and | to stop at their home on our way to 
Nashville. Denise said that we could and gave 
us instructions how to get there. A couple of 


Li November, Elaine and | attended the 


days later, following Denise's instructions we | 


found their home on the outskirts of Jackson. 
She was wonderful to us that day, First we did 
the interview and then she showed us around 
their home. In the rec. room | found all her old 
scrap books and she kindly let me borrow sev- 
eral of her pictures for this article. We then 
climbed in Denise's Cadillac, picked up her son 
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| at the sitter’s, then headed for downtown Jack | 


son. During the journey she told us that four or 
five years ago she had had to declare herself 
bankrupt. However, as we approached the radio 
station, which she and Wolf co-own, | knew that 
things had really turned around for them since 
she signed with Malaco. 

It takes a strong lady to last in the entertain- 
ment business. But to survive and remain a 
warm, nice human being takes a very special 
person. Denise LaSalle is that kind of lady. | 
hope you enjoy the interview. 


IS JACKSON, TENNESSEE YOUR HOME TOWN 
DENISE? 

No no no. I was born in LeFlore County in rural 
Mississippi. There wasn't a town; we were just out 
in the country, you know. Then my family moved 
to Belzoni, Mississippi when I was very, very small, 
about seven years old I guess. When I was thirteen 
I migrated to Chicago. | moved to Memphis in 
1974 and my husband and | moved here in 1977. 


SO YOU SPENT A LOT OF YOUR LIFE IN 
CHICAGO. 


Oh yes. | feel like Chicago is home. More home 


than anywhere else ‘cause most of my childhood 
and all of my adult life mostly was spent there 


CHICAGO HAS ALWAYS BEEN SUCH A GREAT 
BLUES TOWN. WERE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE 
GIANTS OF THE BLUES WHO LIVED THERE 
SUCH AS MUDDY WATERS OR HOWLIN’ WOLF? 
Yes | was. It seems like I've always been aware of 
these people. | never really thought that | would 
be one of them. I've been a singer all of my life, 
singing in church and so on. | had no desire to 
get off into the blues, not really. | always wanted 
to become a writer of fiction. However, not getting 
the proper education, | failed. 1 had two stories 
published, by the way. 


| DON'T THINK TOO MANY PEOPLE KNOW 
THAT. DO YOU REMEMBER WHICH MAGAZINES 
PUBLISHED THEM? 

‘They were small magazines with large circulations. 
One was Tan Confession Magazine which used 
to be with Johnson Publishing Co. The other was 
in True Confessions; | know that everybody knows 
about that magazine. After that | had so many 
stories rejected, | started writing songs. That's 
| how I got off into this business, by writing songs 


LaSalle 


Denis 


Courtesy of Showtime Archives. 


but not knowing what to do with them. 

I was working as a barmaid in Chicago and this 
guy came in and I was introduced to him. He was 
Billy “The Kid” Emerson who had out this big 
record on Sun. So | asked him how to get a sor 
published and get it to a recording artist. He said, 
“If the song's any 
me if | could sing it so I told him that I could. So 
he took me to the piano or organ, which he played 
while | sang the song. We made a tape of it which 
he took to Chess Records. Chess liked the song 
and asked him who | was. Billy told them, “She 
doesn't sing.” They replied, “Well she's doing alright 
with this one. Why don't you bring her down and 
let us talk to her?” | went down to Chess and 
talked to them. They were more interested in me 
than the song and they signed me to a recording 
contract. 


WHAT YEAR WAS THAT? 

It was in 1963. | stayed with them for one year but 
they never recorded me. | think it was because 
during that time they had great succ h Mitty 
Collier, Sugar Pie DeSanto, Jackie Ross and Etta 
James or whoever, They were having success with 
women and they weren't hurting for another girl. 
| just kind of hung around. It was good that they 
didn't record me because at that time I'd never 
sung alone on stage. As a matter of fact, I'd only 
sung in church with a female gospel group. 


DO YOU REMEMBER THE NAME OF THE 
GROUP? 

Yes, the Sacred Five. We didn't make any records, 
but we sang in churches all over Chicago. After | 
signed with Chess, Billy started rehearsing me. 
He also taught me the do's and don'ts of the 
business. He would take me to sing on these 
talent shows. I was really bad at first. | was really 
not together. Then suddenly | started winning, 
second prize and then first prize. When that would 
happen, job offers started coming in. | got better 
and better and by the time a year was up, I had a 
couple of steady jobs around the city and I was 
working constantly with a band, In 1967 | told 
Chess, “I don't want to be under your contract 
anymore because you didn't do anything for me in 
a year, so let's forget it.” So I got my release. 


DO YOU THINK THAT THEY SIGNED YOU TO 
PUT YOU ON THE SHELF BECAUSE THEY 
WERE AFRAID YOU MIGHT SIGN WITH SOME- 
ONE SUCH AS VEE JAY AND BECOME A 
THREAT TO THEIR ARTISTS? 


| really don’t think that was the case. | think that 
they were genuinely interested in me. I know 
you've heard of this business in Hollywood where 
they have a thing they call “the casting couch.” 
Well there's such a thing goes on in the record 
business too, OK? Some people want you to 
cooperate with them. I was not a cooperator with 
anyone. | would say, “It's my talent or else!’ 
Everytime | would go to Chess, Billy would be 
with me. A few people asked, “Why is that guy 
always with you, hanging around you all the time?” 
I think that made people less interested in doing 
records with me. They'd ask me a question and I'd 
look to Billy for an answer because, who was I? 
didn’t know anything about the business, right? 
As it turned out they seemed to lose interest. | don't 
know if that was it or not, but it seemed to be. 


on stage with D.J, E. Rodney Jones, Denise is holding her gold record for Tapped By A mhing Called Love 


which sold a million in 1971 


WHAT DID YOU DO AFTER YOU GOT YOUR | 
RELEASE FROM CHESS? 

I was free for a year and then Billy and I decided 
to do a record on me. The first record | did was 
called, A Love Reputation and we released it on 
his label, Tarpon Records. It jumps off a big smash 
in Chicago. Chess purchased the master and 
released it. You see, ironically, for the first few 
years of my career, | was connected with Chess 


DO YOU RECALL WHICH MUSICIANS YOU USED 
ON THAT SESSION? 

No, because the track was already done. | just 
went in and put my voice on it. | turned out to be 
number two in Chicago for five weeks. Respect by 
Aretha Franklin stayed number one. You couldn't 
knock Respect out of number one, so | hung in 
there for five weeks at number two and that 
was great. 


THAT MUST HAVE BEEN A THRILL TO HAVE 
YOUR FIRST RECORD DO SO WELL. WHAT | 
HAPPENED THEN? | 


I lost Billy Emerson soon after that. What hap- 
pened was that he sort of created something that 
he couldn't handle. He didn't want me to do 
anything except with his band. It had to be his 
band or else. I was put on my first major concert, 
at the Regal Theatre in Chicago. It was the Jackie 
Wilson Show. They had Red Saunders as the house 
band and they played for everybody including Jackie 
Wilson. Billy wouldn't let me be on the show so we 
sort of lost our friendship. I just said, “We've 
never had a contract or anything like that. You've 
created something and I'l give you all the credit 
in the world for that but I want to sing. Don't try 
and stop me, don't suppress 
So I just politely said, “You can't manage me 
anymore because I'm not going anyplace.” | just 
left him like that. 


BOY, HE MUST HAVE BEEN HOT. 

Oh I'm sure that he was. I never signed a manage- 
ment contract with anyone until | signed with 
Don Dorch in the middle "70s. That was kind of 
illegal because he was my booking agent and 
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Denise LaSalle 
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there was a conflict of interest there. I just wanted 
to have it so | could say that someone was my 
manager. Don became my manager to keep peo- 
ple from harrassing me, asking, “Let me be your 
manager.” I was able to say, “I already got a 
manager.” In the end it meant nothing and we 
finally severed ties. 


WHAT DID YOU DO AFTER YOU BROKE AWAY 
FROM BILLY EMERSON? 

‘That's when | got married to Bill Jones and in 
1969 we started producing records. We had The 
Right Track, Too Late Th Check Your Trap and 
Countdown. They're unmentionables to me, 
(Laughs) ‘cause they didn't sell. It was my begin- 
ning when | didn’t really know what | was doing, 
you know. 70 Late % Check Your Trap was cut on 
another track that we had done another song on. 
I don't consider that song or the arrangements 
that good. We cut some corners during that time 
and we thought the public would go for it. We 
didn't sell a lot of records until we started spend- 
ing money on making them. 


WHERE DID YOU CUT THOSE EARLY RECORDS? 
We used the Universal Studio in Chicago. | don't 
remember a lot of the musicians we used. | remem- 
ber Lacey Gibson was one of the guys, Billy the 
Kid was another. We also started producing other 
artists. Bill Coday had a big hit, Get Your Lie 
Straight, in 1971 and | did a female group called 
The Sequins. We had a big record on them, Hey 
Romeo, in 1970. That was when we had started 
going down to Willie Mitchell's studio in Memphis. 


WHOSE IDEA WAS IT TO USE THE HI STUDIO? 
Mine. Al Perkins, a famous disc jockey that was 
killed in Chicago not too long ago, was a good 
friend of mine. He couldn't sing that well, couldn't 
keep good time with the music. Al went down to 
Willie Mitchell's studio and cut a smash hit. So 1 
said, “If this man can make Al sound that good 
that's where I’m going.” Al Perkins told me, “He's 
a good guy, call him up.” So we called Willie and 
he told us to come to Memphis. Everything we cut 
at Hi just turned out to be great. We had great 
tunes, great sounds and the musicians we used 
were the Hi Rhythm Section. 


MY WIFE AND | VISITED WILLIE’S STUDIO IN 
MEMPHIS YESTERDAY. WHAT A FUNKY PLACE 
IT IS, RIGHT IN THE HEART OF THE BLACK 
DISTRICT. 

Right, Malaco’s studio is very similar to Hi Records. 
It's got that homey, down-home atmosphere, that's 
real. It's small but very warm and compact. That's 
what | liked about Malaco when I first went there. 
I got the same feeling we used to get at Hi. That 
little 8-track studio was really funky. (Laughs) 


BUT THERE IS NO QUESTION THAT THERE 
WAS A MAGIC THERE. WHAT DID YOU FIND 
WAS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEM- 
PHIS RHYTHM SECTION AND THE MUSICIANS 
YOU HAD BEEN USING IN CHICAGO? 

| don't know what it was that made them funkier 
than the Chicago band, but they were. | think it 
had something to do with the deep bass sound 
and that heavy foot on the drums. | believe that's 
part of it. 


HOW DID YOU COME TO SIGN UP WITH DE- 
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Surrounded by her gold records Denise proudly holds 
her N.ATR.A. award for best female vocalist of 1974. 


TROIT'S WESTBOUND LABEL. 

They were my distributors in Detroit. When I went 
to Memphis to record, they started liking my 
records. They fell in love with the second record | 
cut at Hi, Hung Up, Strung Out. They wanted to 
buy the master and so we sold it to them. They 
didn't mind where we cut the next session. They'd 
just send me the money and I'd do it, you know. 
As a matter of fact they liked my work so well at 
Willie's studio that they sent both the Detroit Emer- 
alds and the Ohio Players down there to record. 
That's how much they liked the studio. On my 
second session with Willie Mitchell | recorded 
Trapped By A Thing Called Love. That was a big 
hit for me in the summer of ‘71. I got a gold 
record for that tune. From then on it was one hit 
after another until Westbound had a little trouble 
with their distributors. Westbound had Janus 
records. Janus’ books were audited and a lot of 
discrepancies were found. Then they got a little 
flaky, you know. Then they went to 20th Century 
and for some reason they never could quite get 
the product distributed the way it should have 
been. So | kind of moved on. 


IN THOSE DAYS YOU WERE KNOWN AS A 
SOUL SINGER. TODAY YOU ARE CLASSED AS 
A BLUES SINGER. HOW DO YOU SEE YOUR- 
SELF, DENISE? 

They classify me as a blues singer but | consider 
myself a rhythm and blues singer. 


WHAT HAPPENED AFTER YOU MOVED ON 
FROM WESTBOUND? 

I went from Westbound to ABC. They folded, sold 
out to MCA, and they released everybody but B.B. 
King, Bobby Blue Bland, the group One Way and 
myself. After | made several records for them, 
they released me from my contract ‘round about 
1980. We never had any great success with MCA. 


| They didn't have any distribution for black records. 
| They even admitted to me that they didn't know 
how to market black records 


PLUS YOU WERE RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE DISCO ERA. 

Right. | had very little success in disco although | 
feel | made some good music through that period. 
| feel a lot of people didn't associate me with disco 
music. The people at MCA thought that | wasn’t 
making good records because they weren't selling. 
They were not selling because the time was wrong. 
My records were better then than I'm making 
now at Malaco. 


IN YOUR EYES. 


In almost anybody else's. 


| PREFER THE MALACO RECORDS BEST. 
Well, that's because you like the hard blues. | was 
cutting the same thing, the same way that I had 
done all along — rhythm and blues. Some of the 
MCA songs tell a much better story, better every- 
thing, They were better arrangements than we're 
getting at Malaco. Malaco’s arrangements, some 
of them, sound just like each other to me. With 
MCAS arranger David Van De Pitte | feel that | 
got much better quality records. | had some hit 
records during the ‘70s. The only thing was that 
they didn’t get real big because disco was super 
big. If they don't get airplay, who hears them? 
That's the same thing that's happening with the 
blues right now. 


ALOT OF THAT PROBLEM IS THAT MALACO 
| HAS POOR DISTRIBUTION AROUND THE 
WORLD. IT’S ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO GET 
YOUR RECORDS IN CANADA 
Exactly, That's what I'm saying was the problem 
also when I was with MCA. They didn't market the 
records. They didn’t have anybody over black music 
there, that knew what they were doing. They 
wouldn't even hire anyone. They just sat around 
and said, “What can we do? We don't know how 
to handle black music. We can handle pop, country, 
rock, but we don't know what to do with rhythm 
and blues music.” The head of the studio said 
that to me 


HOW DID YOUR ASSOCIATION WITH THE 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPP] — BASED MALACO 
RECORDS COME ABOUT? 

| had no contract after I left MCA. | was sitting 
doing nothing during 1981 and 1982. One day | 
got mad and said, “I've been sitting around going 
bankrupt. | don't have to take this. | can write. 
Whether | cut another record or not, | can still 
write great songs. “So | did write some songs and 
sent them down to Malaco for their artist Z.Z. | 
Hill. They fell in love with, Someone Else Is Steppin’ 
In. 2.2. cut it on the album, The Rhythm And 
The Blues. They called me and said, “We've got 
a smash on Z.Z. What are you doing?” | told 
them, “Nothing.” So they asked me if I'd like to 
make some records for them, They wanted to 
know if I could sing blues, because they wanted to 
cut some blues on me. My husband said, “You 
ought to do it, because there's no other woman 
out there singing the blues right now. With the 
other music you're competing with, these Stepha- 
nie Mills running out there. Why don't you try and | 


OU DOING WHEN 
S'ON HONEY? — 
. (Laughs) But if Ihe 
d, ‘Written it then 
red not to think of that. 


“MY FAVORITE SONGS YOU 


is March the 16th and we were 
@ needed one more tune to 


a 


way and let a boy doat sei i 
“Hmm, that sounds great.” Fwrote it down and 
from that | started. I satithere and asked myself, 
“What would make a person say that?” From that 
| Lereated a story i in my head. I have a booklet that 
| 1 wrote on this subject called, How To Be A. 
| Successful Songwriter. It tells you all the ways 
that I have found for creating songs. I sell those 
| books for five bucks apiece andianyone who fol- 
lows my directions, if they're a creative person, 
could really become a great songwriter. 


HAS THERE BEEN A NOTICEABLE CHANGE IN 
THE MAKEUP OF YOUR AUDIENCE OVER THE 
YEARS? 

Yes Daddy Cool. My audience is getting younger 
and younger. I've always had a more adult audience 
because | do a lot of sassy stuff; | always talk a lot 
of stuff, you know. You can't get kids in the night- 
clubs anyway. But I do outdoor concerts all sum- 
mer long. Also | do concerts in coliseums and 
| auditoriums and those start at eight o'clock, so 
‘kids come to those. But in the nightclubs they're 
' still sneaking in under twenty-one. 


WOULD YOU PLEASE TELL ME A LITTLE 
| ABOUT THE ORGANIZATION YOU HAVE STAR- 
TED TO PRESERVE BLUES MUSIC AND TO 
| GET BLUES MORE AIRPLAY? 
| OK. The National Association for Preservation of 


ISA 
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the bt 
show.” That's the only reas 
How can we ever get into the Top 40 if we don't. 
get airplay? There was a time when blues went to 
Number One. But how you gonna get there? How 
you gonna get played? Who's gonna play you? 
‘Sometimes they play you for two hours on Saturday. 
night or Sunday night. Sometimes from midnight 
til dawn. 

What we're asking is that tase progam 
in prime time like all other music, Take J 
‘Taylor for instance. He's got a good 
out. Why do'they have to wait until after mi 
to play his record? Why not program it rig 
with the rest of the music. You don't do: 
Lionel Richie. You play him all day long, so 1 
not give Johnnie Taylor one play in prime time 
every four or five hours? 


HOW'S YOUR ORGANIZATION, NAPOB,, GOING | 


TO DO THIS? 
Not only are we harrassing the program directors 
and DJ's, but I'm also soliciting memberships. We 


are forming chapters in various cities. Just like | | 


the NAACP formed it chapters to fight prejudice. 
We're fighting prej in radio. Our people call 
the radio station. They don't know that you want 
to hear blues unless someone calls and requests 
it. We're also writing letters requesting the music. 

We just started the organization a couple of 
months ago and we don't have the. 
all ‘over the country, like 1 want to. Quite 


melting me more airplay. Malaco has b 
letters and phone calls from disc jockey 
cities where we already have chapters, d 
ing that Malaco send them more blues reco 
They are saying, “We got a letter from D 
LaSalle cussin’ us out.” (Laughter) I got a let 
from a station that didn’t have a blues show, b 
he wanted Malaco to’send him enough records 
[that they could start one. So it’s working. If 
don't get prime time, we're gonna getimgre it 
allocated for blues music. 


WHEN DID YOU MOVE HERE es C 
TENNESSEE? 


pia 
“I'm urban contemporary,” or, wie ‘bp 40.” 


chapters set up. 


| was living in Memphis from 1974. My hu 
olf and | married in 1977 and we moved 
t same year. . 


AND YOUR HUSBAND ARE PART 
O/STATION HERE IN TO 
It's owned by Wolf Co 
band’s corpo 


wn ityon one pee 0 


‘three or four yea 
license, We moved it 
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The Grandaddy Of Soul 


By Barney Hoskyns 


f the many white disc jockeys who pionee- 
0: the airplay of black rhythm’n’blues 
through the 1950's and 60's, perhaps the 
most influential in the South was John “R” 
Richbourg of Nashville, Tennessee. If anyone 


has claim to be the father of southern Soul, at | 


the very least a major catalyst, it is he. 

John R's nightly shows, broadcast on the 
50,000 watt WLAC station, reached the ears of 
r'n’b fans black and white from Mexico to Can- 
ada and inspired a generation of southern 
musicians to concoct the Soul sound that 
became identified with places like Memphis and 
Muscle Shoals. 

Richbourg further went on to run Nashville's 
small but illustrious Sound Stage 7 label, enjoying 
sizeable 60's hits with the deep, warm baritone 
of Joe Simon. Though he often used country 
songs and players to create the label's laid- 
back gospel style, he was an anomalous figure 
in the country music capital. 

The white r'n’b jock was part of rock’n'roll’s 
front line, and primarily he was Southern. “The 
breakthrough didn't come, as you might expect, 
in the North” says Atlantic founder Ahmet 
Ertegun. “No, it was ‘prejudiced’ Southerners 
who began programming Fats Domino, Ivory 
Joe Hunter, Roy Milton, Ruth Brown . . .” Some 
of the more important ones included Dewey 
Phillips in Memphis, Zenas “Daddy” Sears in 
Atlanta, and Clarence “Poppa Stoppa” Hamman 
in New Orleans, who modelled their styles on 
the jivetalk lay-preaching of black DJs and 
introduced records in gruff, hipster voices that 
fooled listeners into thinking they were black. 
John R estimated that even after twenty years 
on the air two-thirds of his audience thought 
he was black. 

Richbourg’s forte was mail-order selling, and 
he became notorious for his bargain offers of 
hair lineaments, family bibles, and baby chicks. 
“Friends, don't you agree that every home should 
have a family bible?” “Friends, one hundred 
and ten of the finest baby chicks you ever saw 
for the low, low price of just two dollars and 
ninety-five cents!" Everybody was a “friend” 
and every record was a “stone gas” — it was a 
medicine show of the airwaves and it worked. 

The John R mail-order show for Ernie's Record 
Mart in Nashville was the “breakout” point for 
many Soul classics — James Brown's Please, 
Please, Please and Otis Redding’s These Arms 
Of Mine both got their initial push from Rich- 
bourg. The Otis record he wouldn't let go of, 
persisting with it for seven months before it 
took off, and there were many other acts who 
owed their livelihood to his belief in them. Ata 
tribute concert in his honour last year, James 
Brown, B.B. King, Rufus and Carla Thomas, 
the Coasters and Ruth Brown turned out to 
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show their gratitude and love for this grand old 
man of r'n’b. “It was just a complete turn-on, 
man’, he says. “The last number that B.B. did, 
Somebody Loves You, | think everybody in the 
audience was crying, and when I think about it 
now | want to cry. 

There is a special reason for the sadness 
today, because John R has cancer and is physi- 
cally a shadow of his former burly self. It is 
quite a shock when he opens the door of his 
suburban Nashville home to greet us. 

John Richbourg was born in South Carolina 
seventy-five years ago, of French Huguenot 
descent. “My uncle operated a big plantation 
ina little town about 20 miles north of Charles- 
ton, and he employed about 300 blacks during 
the planting and harvesting seasons. They would 
come in during the evening, singing spirituals 
on their way home, and ever since I've known 
that blacks have gotten melody in their souls.” 

Beginning his radio career with bit parts in 
1930's New York soap operas, he moved in 1941 
to WLAC Nashville where “Daddy” Gene Nobles 
had been playing big-band jazz and spirituals 
for just over a year, Returning from three war 
rs in the navy, Richbourg talked the WLAC 
sales manager into giving him a 15-minute Per 
Inquiry show three nights a week. (Per Inquiry 
meant that he was paid per response to his 
mail-order pitch.) 

“Heck, man, it just caught fire! | made $900 
in the first three weeks! Now, at that time, Gene 
was doing all three mail-order shows for the 
record distributors — Ernie's, Randy's, and 
Buckley's — but when he went on vacation 
Ernie Young got me to do his show and then 
wouldn't let me go. Three or four years later, 
we decided to go exclusively with black music. 
Before that there was practically no station 
in the South where blacks could listen to 
their music.” 

Nobles and Richbourg initially had problems 
finding black records, but were helped when 
in 1949 Bill “Hoss” Allen arrived from the local 
WHIN station bearing records sent by King in 
Cincinnati. “It was called race music at the 
time, you understand. | would pick it up any- 
where | could get it. I'd make a tour of Nashville 
and all the record shops and get anything | could 
lay my hands on — r'n’b, gospel, blues, you 
name it.” WLAC became the first station to 
play black gospel music, and Richbourg was 
soon involved in recording gospel acts like the 
Swanee Quintet for Ernie Young's Nashboro label. 

“Just as many whites listened to my pro- 
grammes as blacks, and my mail was as heavy 
from white college kids as it was from black 
farmers. Young whites wanted that old cornfield 
blues — Lightnin’ Hopkins and so on — and 
black music became the tail that wagged the 


dog at WLAC. | played it right down the line 
until | retired in July 
For the future mu 


cians of Stax in Memphis 


| and Fame in Muscle Shoals, many of them 


white country boys, WLAC was the only alter- 
native to the country radio that (after Presley 
& Co.) sounded so soporific. “It was either 
John R or the Grand Ole Opry”, says Dan 
Penn, who grew up on a remote Alabama farm 
and went on to write hits for Percy Sledge and 
Aretha Franklin. He remembers tuning into 
WLAC as early as 1953, a 12-year-old waiting 
for his hillbilly folks to hit the sack so he could 
hear those strange blues singers. 

“T set myself up,” says Richbourg, “as a guy 
that would take anybody who came in there 
with a record. If it merited playing, | would 


play it. I didn’t care who they were as long as 


| Roscoe Shelton (above) and Joe Simon 


John R — Sept. 1985, 


they were black, ‘cause | knew they wouldn't 
get it played anywhere else. Nowadays they 
just play hits. We made ‘em. Once a record 
got on the charts | would drop it; | wasn't 
interested anymore.” 

In 1952, Richbourg began to get more directly 
involved in the music business when, with two 
partners, he formed Southern Record Distribu- 
tors and started representing nearly a hundred 
Southern labels. This led to his own Rich label 
and eventually to the formation of JR Enterprises 
Inc, an appropriately southern-sounding opera- 
tion, in 1964. 

As you might imagine, the r'n’b scene in 
Nashville has never exactly thrived. The country 
music mecca has made room for a few token 
blacks, but rarely for black music. Even Elvis’ 


arrival made no difference: having shaken up 
the country establishment, he was promptly 
digested by it and tamed beyond recognition. 
The only company to exploit the black demand 
for r'n’b was Ernie Young's, who expanded from 
his Nashboro gospel label in 1952 to record blues 
on Excello. Presley covered the first Excello 
hit, Arthur Gunter's Baby Let's Play House, but 
the label was better known for its swampy, 
sub-Jimmy Reed bluesmen from Louisiana — 
the most famous being Slim Harpo. 

Towards the end of the 50's, men like Fred 
Foster at Monument and Shelby Singleton at 
Mercury began experimenting with the poppier 
end of rhythm’n’blues. Singleton brought Brook 
Benton and Clyde McPhatter to Nashville 
and Foster hit with black vocal group the | 
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Velvets. Into this new climate came John R with 
ex-Excello bluesman Roscoe Shelton, signing a 
deal in early '65 to produce acts on Monument's 
subsidiary Sound Stage 7. 

“In Nashville, Ernie Young had recorded Earl 
Gaines, and Larry Birdsong had had a few sides, 
but basically the black guys couldn't get a break. 
Prior to the SS7 deal, | had produced a few 
acts, notably Roscoe, and got them placed on 
various labels, but with SS7 there were very few 
records we didn't get off the nut on (cover 
recording expenses ), primarily because of my 
play at WLAC.” 

Roscoe was a high blues wailer in the Jimmy 
Hughes/Ted Taylor mould, steeped in gospel 
and most compelling on sides like You re Living 
oo Fast and Ted Jarrett's Worry (Is A Waste OF 
Time). Bill Millar in a 1975 Let It Rock piece 
saw him as Richbourg’s foil to the mellow bari- 
tone of SS7's only real star Joe Simon, and 
certainly the two voices couldn't have been more 
dissimilar. Louisiana-born Simon was based in 
Oakland, California but came through Nash- 
ville promoting material on Vee Jay 
the first guy | ever met who could s 
much weight and yet be so nice. He asked me 
to give him a chance with my career and we 
shook hands.” 

Joe's voice might best be described as a cross 
between Jerry Butler and Lefty Frizzell; it has 
Butler's deep resonance with something of 


The building in Nashville from which WLAC broadcast. 


Frizzell's nasal country phrasing. “John intro- 
duced me to the Nashville lyrics. I've written 
some good songs, some hit songs, myself. But to 
this day, I can feel the country songs so much 
better.” A fruitful source of hits was the pen of 
Harlan Howard, who had written smashes for 
Johnny Cash, Ray Price, and Waylon Jennings. 
Howard's Chokin' Kind was a million-seller for 
Joe, and Yours Love and Baby, Don't Be Looking 
In My Mind were as smoothly adapted to the 
black idiom. 

For the first three years of Richbourg's 


Mi 
\ 


involvement 
Fame in Muscle Shoals and at American and 
Stax in Memphis. “Nashville was not keyed for 
rn’b, and we had a difficult time finding a 
rhythm section that really felt the music. But it 
became such a doggone headache makin’ those 


| trips and working at the station at the same 


time that I finally got one together. | brought 
Tim Drummond (later with Neil Young) down 
from Cincinnati and formed the Music City Four, 
sometimes Five. Of course that's the key, keeping 
your rhythm section together.” 

The Music City Four/Five was made up by Bob 
Wilson on piano, Kenny Buttrey on drums, and 
Mac Gayden and Troy Seals on guitars. Drum- 
mond and Seals had played with James Brown 
in Cincinnati and Buttrey was a veteran of 
Dylan's Blonde On Blonde sessions in Nashville. 
All, like Richbourg, were white, and all had 
basic rural roots that reinforced the country 
orientation of SS7's product. “We tailored the 
C&W songs to the R&B market by changing 
the arrangements and the phrasing a little but 
leaving a similar feel to the tunes.” As with 
Memphis and Muscle Shoals, who influenced 
Richbourg as his show had originally influenced 
them, Sound Stage 7 was a uniquely Southern 
instance of black and white music synthesizing 
to produce a different kind of Soul. “I've said a 
thousand times on the air, you don't have to be 
black to have Soul. Soul is simply the feel that 
puts a song over.” 

Richbourg’s roster was small, but there were 
country-Soul classics in Sir Lattimore Brown's 
mournful /t’s Such A Sad, Sad World and Ella 
Washington's He Called Me Baby (a Harlan 
Howard song set to Aretha’s ‘Never Loved A Man 
tempo ). Sam Baker and Ann Sexton also came 
up with the goods on occasion. “Sam got into 
drugs, Lattimore Brown we couldn't seem to 
get off the ground. Ella was probably the big- 
gest talent I had next to Joe, and again a lot of 
her biggest things were country songs,” 

In 1970, Joe Simon signed to Spring and 
Sound Stage 7's deal with Monument came to 
an end. Simon was to undergo a radical change 
of style when he started working with Philly 
maestros Gamble and Huff, but not before 
Richbourg had produced a straight country album 
on him. Simon Country was pleasant but, 
compared with his more natural Soul/country 


fusions, a little forced. 

The 70's were a slow, disappointing decade 
for John R, as they were for southern Soul 
generally. S.S.7, which launched a second series 
in 1971, released only twenty-one singles in 


sides on 77 were those by the great, 
gravel-voiced Geater Davis, produced by Rich- 
bourg’s right-hand man from New Orleans 
Allen Orange. ) To cap it off, an era came to an 
end when, on August 1, 1973, John R retired 
from WLAC. 

Through the 60's, WLAC had held the rural 
areas, but towards the end of the decade they'd 
begun to lose urban blacks to the new Soul 
stations that were starting up in such cities as 
Atlanta. Now rock was taking over and Richbourg 
decided his time was up. “In the 70's I began 
to lose interest in both radio and making records, 
and | took early retirement. What with competi- 
tion from rock, we couldn't make any inroads 
into the ratings, and the programme director 
at WLAC started putting pressure on me to 
play certain records. Nobody had ever done 
that before.” 

Aside from Hoss Allen's early morning gospel 
show, there is little or no black music on WLAC 
today. Like most other radio stations, the format 
is straight Top 40, and the age of the personality 
jock who broke new records is gone — together 
with that of the indie labels who made those 
records. The sound, too, is all but lost. “I don't 
like the modern trend of black music. It's not 
sincere, it doesn’t represent the true feelings 
of the blacks. It's teenage music — they've 
forgotten the older people.” 

John R should not be forgotten. A good way of 
remembering him is to hear the three 90-minute 
tapes he has prepared from airchecks of his 
shows in the 60's and 70's. They can be ordered 
from John R, RO. Box 238, Nashville, Tenn. 


37221, cost $7.98 each (£5 should cover every- 
thing), and include many Soul gems, a 1966 
interview with Percy Sledge, and irresistible offers 
of scalp conditioners and “Soul Brother” medal- 
lions that, friends, you just absolutely need to 
know about. | 
Another way to remember John R, the 
grandpa of southern Soul, is by this anecdote 
from Monument's Fred Fost 
“The first time | realized that black people 
thought John R was black was when | was 
living on this lake outside Nashville. | had this 
wonderful black lady who took care of the house 
and helped me with the kids, and one day I told 
her that John R was coming out to the house 
to have lunch with me. She just looked at me 
and said “Lord have mercy, JOHN R is coming 
HERE?!” So I said yeah and thought no more 
about it. Well, when I got up the next morning, 
| didn't recognize her. | didn't know who she 
was. She was dressed to the nines, like she 
had just come out of a fashion window, and 
made up to the hilt. | said “Jenny, what in the 
world . . .?”, and she just said, real quiet, “My 
man’s comin, honey.” Of course, when he walked 
in, you never saw such a look of disappointment 
in your life! She yelled “Lord, you're WHITE!" 
“John just yelled back ‘Yeah baby, but I got a 
black heart!” * 
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by Robert Pruter 


arland Green has one of the most appeal- 
ing voices in Soul music — a distinctive 


baritone that has a pleading quality with 
a blues feel, much in the same vein as his 
fellow Chicagoan soulster, Tyrone Davis. Green's 
best known hits — Jealous Kind Of Fellow 
(1969), Don't Think I'm A Violent Guy (1969), 
Plain And Simple Girl (1971) — superbly epito- 
mized the mid-tempo approach to Soul music, 
which is especially characteristic of Chicago 
Soul. A paradoxical aspect of Green's career is 
that although he made records that primarily 
appealed to youthful listeners, the blues quality 
in his voice brought him great popularity in the 
blues and r&b clubs of Chicago. On record, his 
bluesy side became more evident in the 1970's. 

Green was born on June 24, 1942, in the 
Mississippi delta region in a little town called 
Dunleath, just outside Leland. He was the tenth 
of eleven children. Leland, where he went to 
high school his first two years, offered few 
opportunities for a poor black kid in the 1950's, 
so in 1958 at the age of 16 Green came up to 
Chicago to further himself and finish his educa- 
tion. He attended Englewood High, the same 
school that gave rise to the 1950's vocal groups, 
El Dorados, Moroccos, and Dukays (including 
Gene Chandler). Afterwards, he went to work 
at the Argo Corn Starch plant in suburban Argo. 

While in Mississippi, Green sang in spiritual 
groups, but in Chicago he developed his talent 
wherever and whenever he could. One day in 
1965 while singing in a community recreation 
centre, he was discovered by Chicago's barbe- 
cue king, Argia B, Collins, who owned a string 
of barbecue houses and marketed Mambo Bar- 
b-que Sauce, a local favourite. 

Collins took a fancy to the talents of young 
Green and began sponsoring him at the Chi- 
cago Conservatory of Music where he trained 
in piano and voice. For some two years while 
attending the Conservatory, Green worked the 
clubs on occasion in featured amateur nights. 

While singing in one such club, the Suther- 
land Lounge (4659S. Drexel), Green was seen 
by producers Mel Collins (no relation to Argia 
B.) and Joshie Jo Armstead, a husband and 
wife team who owned the Giant/Gamma labels. 
Says Armstead, ‘Well, | saw Garland one night. 
| really liked his voice. There was that pleading 
quality that | knew that women would just love. 
I was with Melvin and I told Melvin | believe 1 
can get a hit on him. And he approached 
Garland. At that time | was doing OK and he 
was more than happy to work for me.” 

The first song Collins and Armstead recorded 
Green on was Girl / Need You, which although 
not written by Armstead had her mid-tempo 
melodic Soul approach. It was recorded in Detroit 
with Mike Terry arranging, as were all the sub- 
sequent Armstead-produced Green discs. If ever 
a record deserves the label “classic”, Girl / 


Need You is it. The record was released first on 
the Gamma label, and when it showed promise, 
MCA leased the record and put it out on its 
own Revue label. Inexplicably, the song never 
became more than a regional hit, where it did 
well in Chicago and a few other locales in the 
South and Michigan. The record did succeed in 
establishing Green as a staple in the then thriv- 
ing club scene in Chicago. 

In July, 1969, Green followed with not only 
the biggest record of his career but the best, 
Jealous Kind Of Fellow. The record, recorded 
in Detroit, uses a telephone theme in which 
Garland calls his girl to apologize for his jeal. 
ous rage that caused him to “hit that guy last 
night.” Itis a song in which all the ingredients 
— chorus, instrumental track, lyrics, vocals 
— seem to jell into a satisfying whole. Jealous 
spent 16 weeks on Billboard's r&b chart and 
went as high as #5. It also sold a million 
copies which should have been worth some- 
thing to the writers. The song is credited to 
four writers, two of whom were Armstead and 
Green, but Armstead says: “A lot of mean things 
happened. Garland brought me a piece of a 
song that he loved, and | didn't want to work 
with it. And he kept insisting. So | sat down 
and gave it its title, its punch line, and cut him 
on it, and it was Jealous Kind Of Fellow. The 
thing is, after we recorded the song, the fel- 
lows who did the skeleton were assigned to 
some other company, and the company snatched 
the song. So consequently, | made no money.” 


Don't Think I'm A Violent Guy, sounding 
more apologizing, is an appealing reprise of 
Jealous and it had a brief stay on the charts in 
December, 1969. It was taken from Green's 
debut album, Jealous Kind Of Fellow, released 
on MCA’ Uni label. The LP is a fine collection 
of Armstead composed and produced songs, 
and as Armstead’s first stab at producing it 
demonstrated that she was a first-rate talent. 
Green was not a nationally known recording 
starand made the usual chitlin circuit theatres, 
the Apollo, Howard, Regal, and the like. 


photographs courtesy Robert Pr 


Green made his next appearance on the 
charts in March, 1971, with the beautiful Plain 
And Simple Girl. \t was the second biggest hit | 
of his career. Produced by Syl Johnson and 
arranged by Donny Hathaway, the record marked 
a break with Giant Productions. The song, 
however, with its melodic light Soul approach is 
very much in the same vein with which Armstead 
had established Green's career. The record was 
released on Atlantic’s Cotillion subsidiary label 

During the next several years, Green had 
trouble scoring hits. In August, 1971, he came 
out with Just My Way Of Loving You, which had 
also been recorded in better versions by both 
Johnny Moore and Tyrone Davis. The record 
lasted four weeks on Cashbox's national r&b 
chart and failed to appear on Billboard's. 
Three subsequent releases on Cotillion proved 
sadly lacking in the vitality and imagination 
that informed his best work, despite his spir 
ited interpretations. 


1974 spring promotion shot 


In 1973 Green joined Spring Records, which 
was hot at the time with Joe Simon and Millie 
Jackson. On his third release for the label, in 
December, 1974, he blew Chicago wide open 
with the engagingly loping tune, Let The Good 
Times Roll (not the Shirley and Lee song). The 
record made Cashbox’s national chart for three 
weeks in early 1975, but it sold mainly in 
Chicago, where Green claimed it sold 100,000 
copies — a phenomenal number. He had one 
other national chart record on Spring, the 
fast stomper Bumpin’ And Stompin’, in the late 
spring of 1975, when it lasted three weeks on 
Cashbox’s national r&b chart 

After one more Spring release, Green in 1976 
made one recording on Casino Records, his 
one shot at blues, /t's A Backdoor World (When 
The Front Money Is Gone). With a title like 
that, the song just has to be good. In 1977, 
Green got a contract with RCA, which during the 
year put out an album and three singles. All 
proved commercially futile — for good reason 
— and he was let go by the company in 1978. 

In 1979, Green decided a fresh start was 
needed. Chicago was drying up as a recording 
centre, and so he made the move to Los Angeles. 
Alas, Green was not able to re-establish a suc- 
cessful recording career in California. His last 
stab at recording was in 1983, for Ocean-Front 
Records. Tyrone Davis was recording for the 


+H 


Garland Green live 1977, 


West Coast firm at the time, and through his 
influence managed to get Green signed. Green 
recorded a fairly nice single, Tryin’ To Hold On, 
a cover of a Lamont Dozier hit from a few 
years earlier. The record lasted eight weeks on 
Cashbox’s national r&b chart in the fall of 
1983. An album put out at the same time, 
Garland Green, was exceedingly poor and was 
obviously a quickly and cheaply done job. Its 


release was unfair to Green, who deserved better, 
Ocean-Front went out of business after less 
| than a year, and since that time Green has 
futilely been in search of another opportunity 
to record. Let us all hope he gets that opportu- 
nity. As the great voice on Girl / Need You, 
Jealous Kind Of Fellow, and Plain And Simple 
Girl, Garland Green eminently warrants being 
heard again. * 
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LOW Els 


by Randall Wilson 1986 


J uly, 1964: The big hit makers of the summer 


are the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, and the 

voices of the British invasion. Out of Detroit 
— The Motor City — three singers have started up 
that same ladder to the highest heights of stardom. 
Now, looking back over twenty years Diana Ross, 
Mary Wilson and Florence Ballard are still the 
Supremes. Mary Wilson calls fans “old teenag- 
ers.” And who doesn’t know the words and chore- 
ography to Stop! In The Name Of Love? Yes, the 
Supremes are now a part of the collective con- 
science of a generation. 

Five thousand Detroiters who had taken Diana, 
Mary and Florence into their hearts crowded in 
and near New Bethel Baptist Church on Friday, 
February 27 ten years ago to hear the Reverend 
C.L. Franklin, Aretha’s father, give the final 
eulogy for Florence. Across the country “old teen- 
agers” mourned her death, asked why and were 
saddened by loss of “the quiet Supreme”. Mary 
and Diana were there to say goodbye. 

Florence, one of twelve children, grew up in 
Detroit's public housing. She dreamed of a singing 
career and was encouraged by her family to pursue 
it. Milton Jenkins, a local talent promoter, 
became interested in Florence asa soloist. Jenkins | 
wanted a girl group to complete a stage act with a 
male group called the Primes (later known as the 
Temptations), so Florence contacted Mary Wilson | 
and two other friends, Betty Travis and Barbara | 
Martin, to join her. The four girls became the | 
Primettes and appeared at local Detroit dances 
and record-hops. Betty Travis dropped out and 
was replaced by Diane Ross. They went to 
Motown Records, but Motown wasn’t ready for | 
the Primettes and so the girls went back to rehears- 
ing and school. Florence dropped out of high 
school in her senior year. 

Finally, Motown signed the Primettes, who had 
previously recorded for Lupine, to a contract in 
1961. Renamed the Supremes by Florence, the 
group became a trio when Barbara Martin 
dropped out after their first single, / Want A Guy, 
was released. Diane was made the lead singer, 
although Florence had the stronger and more | 
developed voice. The irony of the second release, 
Who’s Lovin’ You, was when the flip-side gained 
the attention of radio programmers; Buttered 
Popcorn was sung by Florence. Motown promo- 
tion director, Barney Ales, was prevented from 
pushing the record. It was two more years before 
the Supremes finally hit number | on the charts 
with Where Did Our Love Go? } 

The years between 1964 and 1967 marked | 


the Golden Age of the Motown Sound. 


The Supremes literally sky-rocketed in 
every aspect of show business. rr 
Nick-named “the Sweethearts of America,” 
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HERE AND 


| was getting put a strain on the relationships within 


they personalized glamour and set a standard for 
other young entertainers. Seven singles in a row 
went to number one on the Billboard charts. Over 
twenty appearances on The Ed Sullivan Show and 


The Supremes — London, 1967. Florence is on the left. 


a dozen albums were added to the Supremes’ 
resume. Between '64 and '67, they had less than 
two weeks off from their whirlwind schedule. 

The constant travel and heavy recording sched- 
ule were physically exhausting. Before their '65 
Copa opening, Flo was out sick and could only 
rehearse for a week. When asked how the group 
spent time on tour, she said, “When you get off 
work, you just want to go to bed.“ Diana nearly 
collapsed on stage during a gig at Blinstrubs in 
Boston. As the Supremes became more successful, 
the focus of the group was placed on Diana Ross. 

As early as 1966, the press was speculating on 
when Diana would leave the group. “It’s up to 
Berry (Gordy). I — we — do what he says,” she 
told the Detroit Free Press. The attention Diana 


the group. Florence added a classy softness to the 
act with her natural flair for comedy and smooth 
vocals. Listening to their records Flo’s controlled 
mezzo soprano can be heard under Diana’s lead 
(especially on You Keep Me Hangin’ On. Flo’s 
only solo, People, was dropped from the act in 
1966, This decision marked the beginning of a rift 


NOW YOU’RE 


between “the quiet Supreme” and Berry Gordy, 
Motown’s president. Rumours of internal strife 
among the Supremes were largely discounted by 
Motown. “It is always the little things that blow 
up. If the little things can be cleared up before they 
get big, trouble can be prevented,” Gordy told the 
New York Times. During the last months of 1966 
and continuing through 1967 Florence Ballard was 
being squeezed out of the trio. 

While Diana was being groomed for a solo 
career, Florence was encouraged to leave the 
group. Mary noted that Flo was lovable, but was 
misunderstood. Flo could be outspoken if the 
spirit moved her. “I think that dialogue (of being 
the “quiet one”) was written into the act as a hint, 
because if anything, | was outspoken. If some- 
thing didn’t appear right, | would mention it. It’s 
just that people know where to hit me,” Flo told a 
Detroit reporter. Knowing where to “hit” includ- 
| ing being criticized for gaining weight, not main- 
taining the polish of being a Supreme (she referred 
to their elegant gowns as “uniforms”) and threats 
of being exposed for not completing high school 
contrary to the Motown bios of the group. 

The beginning of the end came on April 30, 
1967 when Florence missed a performance with 
Diana and Mary at the Hollywood Bowl. Motown 
arranged for a substitute for Florence who had the 
flu and was under a doctor's order not to perform. 
Cindy Birdsong of Patti LaBelle and the Blue 
Belles resembled Flo and filled in so well most fans 
didn’t realize she wasn’t Florence. Florence was 
back in action through the rest of the spring. The 
Supremes was superbly reviewed and perfor- 
mances were SRO. The “Summer of Love” was 
under way as the Supremes hit the top of the charts 
with The Happening. 

During July, 1967, when the Supremes were 
appearing in Las Vegas, Berry Gordy’s plan of 
breaking into the high class of the established 
entertainment circles was realized. The two week 
booking was a sell-out and extended for a third 
week, Overnight the careers of Florence Ballard, 
Diana Ross and Mary Wilson were changed for- 
ever. Their single Reflections was released under 
the group name “Diana Ross and the Supremes” 
and Cindy Birdsong was called to Las Vegas to 
watch the shows. “I felt | was making her (Flor- 
ence) uneasy,” Cindy tolda reporter. Florence was 
prevented from returning to the stage after a break 
between shows, and told Berry Gordy would throw 
her off if she tried. Cindy put on one of Florence's 
gowns and went on stage. 

The next nine years can only be described as a 
nightmare for Florence Ballard. A week after her 
dismissal, Flo met with Motown executives and 
was offered a payment of $15,000 to be paid in 
$2,500 installments for the next six years. The 


GONE 


provisions of the agreement prevented her from 
identifying herself as ever having been.a member of 
the Supremes. In September she received $75,000 
from her joint bank account with Motown 
Records. Flo hired a lawyer, Leonard Baun, to 
negotiate a more complete release from all the 
contracts with Motown. After much foot drag- 
ging, the record giant agreed to a cash settlement 
of $164,000 with the stipulation that Flo could 
never file suit against Diana Ross, Mary Wilson, 
Cindy Birdsong, or Motown. Furthermore, she 
could not collect royalties for past recordings nor 
could she use the name “Supremes” in furthering 
her own career. The General Release was signed on 
February 22, 1968. One week later she signed a 
two year recording contract with ABC Records. 

At first it seemed that Flo’s solo career would go 
without a hitch. Producer George Kerr, a former 
Motown staff producer, was called in to supervise 
sessions, The first tune, /t Doesn't Matter How I 
Say It, was a Motown-style song similar to the 
Temptations’ The Way You Do The things You 
Do. It went nowhere. ABC Records could not use 
the Supremes’ name to promote the record and 
distributors wouldn’t distribute it. A second 
record, Love Ain't Love, produced by another 
former Motowner, Bob Bateman, was released in 
the fall of '68, in competition with Diana Ross and 
the Supremes’ Love child. Detroit Free Press 
writer Barbara Holliday commented on Love 
Ain’t Love: “The Ballard voice? You begin to 
understand why a trio might split — with two lead 
singers and only one being featured.” This was the 
end of the recording career for Flo, Even though 
she had recorded an album for ABC, it was not 
eleased. 

Flo’s personal life began to fall apart in 1969. 
After an engagement at Richard Nixon’s inaugu- 
ral, she returned to the Motor City only to learn 
that her funds were exhausted. The cash from the 
Motown settlement had been used to pay her taxes 
on her earnings as a Supreme, and entangled with 


her attorney’s own funds; Baun was disbarred in 
1975. Depressed and preoccupied with trying to 
keep her life together, Flo stopped singing in 1969. 
Attorney Gerald Dent, the lawyer who had taken 


year Flo lost her home through foreclosure, 

In the summer of 1974, during a trip to see 
Mary Wilson in California, Flo appeared on stage 
with Cindy, Mary and Scherrie Payne — the 
Supremes — at Magic Mountain. Still depressed 
about her plight, she returned to Detroit and 
applied for welfare. This hit the papers like a 
thunder bolt. The success of the Supremes, Diana 
Ross and Motown made Flo’s fall from stardom 
even more devastating. During the months that 
followed, Flo’s life seemed to be on an upswing: 
the case against Baun was settled for $50,000 in 
her favour, her on-again off-again marriage to 
Berry Gordy’s former driver, Tommy Chapman, 
was back on, and the couple moved into a new 
home in Detroit. Flo started making personal 
appearances again and talked about recording 
deals. Her last concert was on June 25, 1975 at 
Ford Auditorium. She sang / Am Woman and 
Come See About Me with the band Deadly Night- 
shade in a special benefit for the Joanne Little 
Defense league; Flo received a standing ovation. 

The future seemed bright again for Flo, but it 
wasn’t to be. On Saturday, February 21, 1976 she 
collapsed at home and was rushed to Mt. Carmel 
Hospital. Florence had been fighting depression, 
high blood pressure, and weight gain for years. 
The toll was too great. Early on Sunday morning 
Florence died. The medical report attributed her 
death to cardiac arrest, but one teary-eyed 
mourner said, “that child died of a broken heart”. 
Florence was only thirty-two. Motown paid for the 
funeral expenses and Diana set up a trust fund for 
her children. Flo left behind twin daughters aged, 
7, a baby daughter aged 3, and a nation of “old 
| teenagers.” s 


her case against Motown and Baun, committed | 
suicide in a bizarre court room drama in 1973, the 
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GARY 7.5. BONDS 


TIA) EWS OU LTE YEARS 


"a 


N 


By James F Cullianan 


ary “US.” Bonds is generally thought of 
as a hard rocker by most people, but 
those who have paid close attention to 


his career will have observed another side of 
the man’s talents ... Gary Bonds the Soul 


singer. This article will focus on Gary's contribu- | influential pirate station Radio London's “Boss 


tion to Soul music. 

The “U.S.” Bonds story has been frequently, 
if incorrectly chronicled. | do not intend to repeat 
here the same old details published a hundred 
times before. | will say briefly that Gary's career 
can be divided into three separate periods: the 
early period of 1960 - 68, the beginning of which 
produced the big hits that made Gary famous, 
but possibly handicapped the remainder of his 
career; the middle period of 1968 - 80 which 
embraced the Swamp Dogg collaboration and 
the dark years of the middle and late seventies 
when Gary looked as if he was well and truly 
finished and forgotten; and the third and cur- 
rent period, Gary's renaissance beginning in 
198] with the release of the critically acclaimed 
and commercially successful Dedication album, 

The early “classic” period of the man’s career | 
began with Frank Guida, owner of the Norfolk 
based Legrand label bringing in Gary to record 
New Orleans when Guida's first choice of vocal- 
ist had failed to show up for the session. Guida 
was the very first producer ever to conceive the 
idea of abstract sound on records — a fact 
which most writers and critics 
at pains to ignore. The “ 
one smash Quarter To Three was one of the 
most revolutionary and daring records ever to | 
have been released — it broke absolutely every | 
rule in the book. Frank Guida eschewed the 
progressive, cleaner and “more musical" trends | 
of the time, doing everything he wasn't sup- 
posed to: a clean and clear sound was avoided | 
in favour of a sound that was distorted and 
muffled, with vocals garbled and incoherent 
and the band sounding as if it were out of | 
control. Guida was labelled a madman, but 
then Quarter To Three became one of the big- 
gest hits of 1961 and overnight the “madman” 
became the most watched and envied record 
producer within the rock industry. 

Quarter To Three wasn't the only classic to 
emerge from the Guida-Bonds combination. 
Legrand’s finest hour may possibly have been 
Havin’ So Much Fun which made Quarter 
Three sound like only a warm up! Other Legrand 
classics by Gary included Gettin’ A Groove, School 
Is In and Food Of Love which scaled similar | 
peaks of excitment and aural fantasy. 

It was only after seven years with Legrand 
that Gary cut his first real slice of Soul meat 
with the beautiful Call Me For Christmas, a 
pleasing simple song that Bonds delivered in a 
vocal which seemed like a fusion of Solomon 
Burke, Joe Tex and Sam Cooke. Totally unlike 
everything else that Gary had recorded, | have 
yet to meet a Soul music fan who has not 
flipped for this piece of Bonds’ balladeering. 
The unusual Legrand offering paid handsome 
dividends for Guida, unexpectedly charting in 
New York City during December 1967, provid- 
ing the label with it's first regional hit since 
Take Me Back To New Orleans broke in Detroit 
a year and a half earlier. 

Prior to Call Me For Christmas Legrand 
released Send Her 7 Me, which was also issued 
in England in the spring of 1967 on EMI's Soul 
Supply series. Thanks to the ecstatic enthus- 
ings of R&B dee-jay Mike Raven, amongst 
others, the record received good radio expo- 


sure and even appeared for two weeks on | 


40". Its popularity stemmed from a very infec- 
tious chorus hook supported by a solid, funky 
baritone sax and organ. It was the only known 
Legrand to have been produced in New York 
rather than the label's own studio, which was 
no surprise as the sound was nothing like Guida 
had ever produced before. This is a record well 
worth seeking out by aficionados of mid-sixties 
Soul sounds, 

We are told that the Legrand hits dried up 
because of the “English invasion” of 1964. 
This is pure myth as any examination of Joel 
Whitburn’s Billboard chart will reveal: the last 
Bonds hit was in late 1962 whilst the first Beatles 


success came in early '64. The real reasons 


behind Gary's decline in fortunes are complex 
and beyond the scope of this article 

Gary's fortunes as a performer remained poor 
during the second period of his career, but 
bloomed as a composer thanks to his writing 
partnership with Jerry “Swamp Dogg" Williams. 
In this capacity Gary saw himself back in the 
charts in the early seventies via hit recordings 
by Doris Duke, Freddie North and Dee Dee 
Warwick. 

As a Soul singer, Gary “U.S.” Bonds’ ability 
became immediately apparent upon the release 
of his first post Legrand release on N.¥.C.’s short- 
lived Botanic label. /’m Glad You're Back b/w 
Funky Lies represented the first jointly penned 
efforts by Gary Bonds and Jerry Williams. | sued 
in September 1968, these sides found Gary in 
really aggressive form, out-shouting and grunt- 
ing Messrs Pickett, Redding, etc., especially in 
the furious crescendos of Funky Lies. Another 
fiery double-sider followed in 1970 on Sue, One 
Broken Heart and | Can't Use You In My Business. 
The latter is an earthy, driving piece utilizing a 
typical Jerry Williams lyrical metaphor and a 
growling, powerhouse vocal from Bonds. 

The Bonds-Williams partnership ended acri- 
moniously and the middle seventies onwards 
saw our man neglected not only as a performer 
but as a songwriter too. For seven years he was 
without a recording contract. 


Gary (US.) Bonds today. 


Finally Gary had the good fortune of signing 
with one of the most important majors, EMI- 
America, thanks to the influence of Bruce 

| Springsteen. This resulted in the LP Dedication. 
Some of the tracks were better than anything 
he had done before, Soul wise, in the Sixties. 
Gary's voice had matured into a gruff Sam Cooke 
— a deadringer for the real Sam Cooke one 
hears on the Live At The Harlem Square L.P 
(as opposed to the usually clean and safe Sam 
Cooke RCA wanted on their studio sessions. ) 

More of the new, real McCoy Soulful Gary 
Bonds can be heard on Club Soul City on the 
second EMI-America album On The Line: four 
minutes of the most spine tingling Soulful wailing 


ever heard, comparable to the best of Don 
Covay and Solomon Burke in the 1960's. 

The two EMI-America albums put our Soul 
Survivor back in the big time, both artistically 
and commercially, in no uncertain terms. After 
a two and a half year silence, a new Gary 
Bonds album appeared in 1985, but not on 
EMI-Amercia. The label was Phoenix and no- 
one had ever heard of it. Commercially the 
album bombed. Artistically, however, it had to | 
be the finest album of Gary's career. The man's 
voice is rich, expressive and full of feeling — 
and utterly exciting. The songs range from the 
atmospheric, Soulful ballad Wild Nights to 
the pounding hypnotic Working Man; from the 
tuneful wit and wisdom of City Lights to the 
knockout title track, Standing In The Line Of 
Fire, \n Canada the album was issued on Attic 
and in England, Making Waves. At the time of 
writing — early 1987 — it can still be found in 
the bigger record stores. 

Phoenix folded in 1986 and Gary is without a 
contract. But he is busily active recording at 
his own home studio where he has recorded 
enough material for another two albums. Gary 
appears indifferent to fame or its opposite. 
He records mainly for his own personal plea- 
sure and makes a good living from coast to 
coast gigging in the U.S.A. and the occasional 
foreign tour. 


Additional information about Gary "U.S."” 
Bonds and other artists related to Frank Guida's 
Norfolk labels may be obtained from subscrib- 
ing to the Norfolk Echo, a quarterly 34-page 
large format newsletter. Mail $8 (no cheques) to 
Finbarr International, 16 Turketel Road, Folkestone, | 
Kent CT20.2PA, England. Send three dollar bills 
if only a sample copy is required. | 
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_ LOMA | 


INTRODUCTION TO LABEL 


By Martin Koppel 


headquarters; the topic, how to get into 

the blossoming Soul and R&B market. 
For a label which boasted its top R&B chart hit 
as Peter, Paul and Mary's Puff The Magic Dragon 
(#10 Billboard 1963), it was not surprising 
that they blundered into it. In August 1964, 
WB. President Mike Maitland appointed as 
general manager of the R&B Division Bob 
Krasner (previously affiliated with King). Some 
say the name Loma came from Elomay a cleared 
copyright. Romantically, others say Maitland 
looked out of his office window and saw a 
street named Loma. More than likely someone 
in the company lived in one of the many streets 
and areas of Los Angeles that have Loma in 
the name, and picked it at random. 

For the first two releases they put out two 
bad pop records with as much Soul as a 
Lawrence Welk polka: one by Billy Storm, 
formerly of the Valiants, and the other by the 
originally and uniquely named “Singers”. Local 
producer/ arranger Gene Page put things in 
perspective with the third release when he tried 
to recreate a Chicago Major Lance type record 
with Clyde & The Blue Jays’ The Big Jerk. 
This was followed by local legend Bob & Earl 
(who made one of the harder records to find 
on the label) and entrepreneur Jerry Williams 
(see Soul Survivor #4). (They had picked up 
Williams’ /’m The Lover Man from Southern 
Sound Records). Six months went by before 
the first chart record with veterans Ike & Tina 
Turner who hit #33 on the R&B charts with 
Ril Her I'm Not Home. One more release fol- 
lowed before contractual obligations pushed the 
Turners back onto the main label roster. 

Now came the interesting period where they 
seemed to sign up and use every producer and 
arranger from New York to Los Angeles, Most 
leased records from smaller independent labels 
or from production companies such as James 
Brown with Baby Loyd, Bobby Bennett and Walter 
| Foster. Veteran producer/writer Jerry Ragavoy 
| joined the label and was responsible for the 
Enchanters’ / Paid For The Party. The group 
had previously worked with Ragavoy as Garnett 
Mimms and The Enchanters, joining Loma when 
Samuel Bell took over as lead vocalist following 
the departure of Garnett Mimms to pursue a 
solo career. Ragavoy went on to become one of 
the mainstays of the label working with Lor 
raine Ellison, Ben Aiken, Carl Hall, the Olympics, 
Roy Redmond and Lonnie Youngblood. The west 
coast veteran group the Olympics’ original version 
of Good Lovin was a small pop hit before it was 
covered by the Young Rascals who went on to 
have a monster hit with it. 


T:: date is 1964; the place, Warner Brothers 


2013 


However, the label ambled on with no direc- 
tion. A low budget and limited promotion have 
been blamed. Krasner was replaced by a Cali- 
fornia promotion man, Russ Regan. The reper- 
toire became more varied as Loma recorded 
veterans such as Bobby Freeman, the Invincibl 
the Marvellos, James Cotton and Soul girl groups 
the Appollas and the Dolls. Success came again 
with the Invincibles’ Can't Win which hit #38 
R&B in 1966 (interesting, this and Lorraine 
Ellison's Heart Be Still were follow-ups from the 
parent label Warner Brothers). 

In 1967 it took a girl in frail health, Linda 
Jones (see Soul Survivor #1) to put Loma 
back on the charts again. Hypnotized reached 
#4 R&B and the follow-up What've | Done 
peaked at #8. Sad to say only two of Linda's 
other records charted for the label. This could 
be attributed to Russ Regan or the powers that 
be who must have heard Sly Stone and felt that 
an injection of psychedelia was needed — 
whereby a host of off-beat white rock was 
released by Van Morrison's group Them under 
the alias of the Belfast Gypsies and other rockers 
such as Kim Fowley. The end was in sight and 
the Loma label died of natural causes near the 
end of the 1968. 

So, with such confusion, why does Loma go 
down in the annals of Soul history? Perhaps it 
is in this confusion and management despera- 
tion where the answer lies. After all, the label 
signed such a cross section of artistic talent 
including Solomon Burke (Lucas Lollipop), Ike 
& Tina Turner, Linda Jones, Lorraine Ellison, 
the Olympics, Bob & Earl, Lonnie Youngblood, 
etc. and used such background luminaries as 
Van McCoy, Gene Page, Ashford & Simpson, 
George Kerr, H.B.Barnum and James Brown. 
This surely makes it, alongside Capitol and 
RCA one of the labels containing the largest 
variety of Soul music. 

For the listener, Loma material is well worth 
searching for whether it be for the whole host 
of Northern Soul gems such as Larry Lester, 


ike & Tina Turner (above) and Lorraine Ellison 


Ben Aiken, the Voice Box, the Jammers and 
Bobby Reed, the punchy funk of J.J. Jackson 
and Roy Redmond or the deep Soul of Baby 
Uoyd (covering the Big Jay McNeely classic 
There's Something On Your Mind) or finally, 
the heart wrenching Soul of Linda Jones. + 
2001 BILLY STORM Don't Look Down 

| Never Want To 
Dream Again 

| Was) Born To Lose 
Midnight Prow! 

The Big Jerk - Pt. 1 
The Big Jerk - Pt. 2 
Everybody Jerk 

dust One Look In 
Your Eyes 

I'm The Lover Man 
The Push Push, Push 
Hey Girl 

Blues With A Feelin’ 
Come Go With Me 
Playboy 


Something You Got 
Quetzel & Jude 


2002 THE SINGERS 
2003 CLYDE & THE 


BLUE JAYS 
2004 BOB & EARL 


2005 LITTLE JERRY 
WILLIAMS 

2006 LUCKY CARMICHAEL 

2007 SUGAR N’ SPICE 


2008 REB FOSTER 


2009 BILLY STORM Goldfinger 
Debbie & Mitch 
2010 THE OLYMPICS 1'm Comin’ Home 


Rainin’ In My Heart 


Tell Her I'm Not Home 
I'm Thru With Love 


| Paid For The Party 
1 Want To Be Loved 


Good Lovin’ 
Olympic Shuttle 


There's Something 
On Your Mind - Pt, 1 
There's Something 
On Your Mind - Pt, 2 


Somebody Needs You 
("ll Do Anything) 
dust To Be With You 


Soul Jerk Pt. 1 
Soul Jerk Pt. 2 


2011 IKE & TINA TURNER 


2012 THE ENCHANTERS 


2013 THE OLYMPICS 


2014 BABY LLOYD 


2015 IKE & TINA TURNER 


2016 BOBBY BENNETT & 
THE DYNAMICS 
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2017 THE OLYMPICS 
2018 WALTER FOSTER 


2019 THE APOLLAS 


2020 BRENDA HALL 

2021 DICK JENSON & 
THE IMPORTS: 

2022 THE YOUNG LIONS 


2023 KELL OSBORNE 


2024 SMILEY LEWIS BAND 


2025 THE APOLLAS 


2026 LITTLE JOE COOK 


2027 THE SOUL SHAKERS 


2028 THE ROMEOS 


2029 DICK JENSON & 
THE IMPORTS: 


2030 RAY JOHNSON 


2031 CHARLES THOMAS 


2032 THE INVINCIBLES 
2033 FRANKIE LOVE 
2034 THE G-CLEFS 


2035 THE ENCHANTERS 


2036 THE DOLLS 

2037 PAUL DAYS 

2038 ALTON JOSEPH & 
THE JOKERS 

2039 THE APOLLAS 

2040 THE AUTOGRAPHS 

2041 THE ROMEOS 

2042 JAMES COTTON 

2043 LARRY LESTER 


2044 MARY LEE WHITNEY 


2045 THE MARVELLOS 
2046 CHARLIE UNDERWOOD 
2047 THE SOUL SHAKERS 


2048 THE G-CLEFS 


Baty I'm Yours 
No More Will | Cry 


Waitin 

Your Search |s Over 
Your're Absolutely 
Right 

Lock Me in Your Heart 
Soldier Baby Ot Mine 
‘Oh Eddy My Baby 
Tom Dooley 

Since | Fell For You 
We Better Get Along 
Live And Learn 


You Can't Outsmart 
A Woman 

That's Whats 
Happening 

The Bells Are Ringing 
‘Walkin’ The Girt 


Nobody's Baby (Am I) 
dust Can't Get Enough, 
Of You 


Hold On To Your Money 
Don't You Have Any 
Feelings 


Get Hip To Yoursel! 
The Cold Letter 
‘Mucho Sou! 


‘Are You Ready For 
That 


Back In Circulation 
Uncle John's Good 
Time Band 


Sherry's Party 
Girl Talk 


Looking For A Love 
The Man With The 
Golden Touch 


Can't Win 
So Much Love 


First Star 
You've Been Wrong 


Little Lonely Boy 
Party ‘66 


God Bless The Girt 
And Me 


You Were Meant To 
Be My Baby 

‘And That Reminds Me 
The Reason Why 
Juvenile Jungle 

Wake Me Up Baby 
Where's The Place 
The Other Place 
Pretty Red Balloons 
You'll Always Have Me 
Sad Sad Feeling Pt. 1 
Sad Sad Feeling Pt. 2 


Calypso Chili 
Mon Petite Chow 


Complete This Order 
Laying In The Weeds 
Help Yourselt 

Go For Yourselt 


Don't Come A Knockin’ 
This Could Have Been 
Mine 
Something's Burning 
We Go Together 
I Will Stand 
Doggin’ Around 
I'm Getting Weaker 

's Love 


1 Can't Stand It 
The Whirlwind 


2049 DELILAH KENNERBRUEW Bright Lights 


2050 CHARLIE UNDERWOOD 
GLIDE SOUND 

2051 BELFAST GYPSIES 

2052 SANDY LAYNE 

2053 THE APOLLAS 

2054 THE ENCHANTERS 


2055 DICK JENSON & 
THE IMPORTS 


2056 BOBBY FREEMAN 

2057 THE INVINCIBLES 

2058 BARRY ‘BAREFOOT’ 
BEEFUS 


2059 LIMEY & THE YANKS 


2060 BELFAST GYPSIES 


2061 THE MARVELLOS 


2062 THE POOR 
2063 DON CRAWFORD 


2064 KIM FOWLEY 


2065 BUTCH EAGLE 
& THE STYX 


2066 THE TEEN TURBANS 


2067 LUKAS LOLLIPOP 


2068 TONY AMARO & THE 
CHARIOTS 


2069 BEN AIKEN 
2070 LINDA JONES 
2071 ROY REDMOND 
2072 THE JAMMERS 
2073 ARTIE LEWIS 


2074 LORRAINE ELLISON 
2075 ROY REDMOND 


2076 BEN AIKEN 


2077 LINDA JONES 


2078 VICKIE BAINES 


We'll Be Together 


Let's Go Get Stoned 
‘It Will Stand 
Gloria's Dream 
Secret Police 

Push My Love Button 
How Many Times 
Sorry Mama 

My Soul Concerto 
We Got Love 

Ive Lost All 

Mr Pitiful 

You Don't Love Me, 
Anymore 


Soulful Sound Of 
Your Love 

‘Shadow Of Your Love 
How Many Times 

| Couldn't Stand It 
Go Ahead On Baby 
‘Barefoot’ Beefus 
Gather My Things 
And Go 

Out Of Sight Out 
Of Mind 


Portland Town 

People Let's Freak Out 
You're Such A Sweet 
Thing 

Why Do You Want To 
Hurt The One That 
Loves You 

Once Again 

How Many Tears 
‘Along Came Rose 

Wt You Need Me 
Lights 

Something New And 
Different 

| Like Her 

Going Home 

Didn't He Run 

We Need To Be Loved 


Don't Hold On To 
‘Someone 


Hoochi-Coochi-Coo 


Hey Baby 

Runnin’ Around 

11 Told You Once 
You Were Meant To 
Be My Baby 
Hypnotized 

4 Can't Stop Lovin’ 
My Baby 

Ain't That Terrible 
A Change \s Gonna 
Come 


‘Where Can She Run To 
What Happened To 
The Good Times 


Falling (in Love 


With You) 
Ain't No Good 


Heart Be Still 

Cry Me A River 
Good Day Sunshine 
That Old Time Feeling 


Calli’ 

God Bless The Girl 

& Me 

‘What've | Done 
Make Me Surrender 
We Can Find That Love 
‘Sweeter Than 

Sweet Things 


2079 THE REALISTICS It This Ain't Love 


What’ Cha Gonna Do 
2080 BOBBY FREEMAN 1 Got A Good Thing 
Lies 


2081 LONNIE YOUNGBLOOD = African Twist Pt. 1 
African Twist Pt. 2 


2082 J.J. JACKSON Sho Nuff (Got A Good 
Thing Going) 
Try Me 

2083 LORRAINE ELLISON | Want To Be Loved 
When Love Flies Away 


2084 BEN AIKEN The Life Of A Clown 
Satisfied 


2085 LINDA JONES Give My Love A Try 
1 Can't Stand It 

2086 CARL HALL You Don't Know 
‘Nothing About Love 
Mean It Baby 

2087 THE IMPLEMENTS Old Man Soul Pt. 1 
Old Man Soul Pt. 2 


2088 THE REALISTICS Brenda Brenda | 
How Did | Live 
‘Without You 
2089 BOBBY REED | Wanna Love You 
So Bad 
VL Find A Way 
2090 J.J, JACKSON Down But Not Out 
Why Does It Take 
So Long 
2091 LINDA JONES My Heart Needs 
A Break 
The Things I've 
Been Through 
2092 ROY REDMOND Good Day Sunshine 
That Old Time Feeling 
2093 MIGHTY HANNIBAL Get In The Groove 
Somebody tn The 
World For You 
2094 LORRAINE ELLISON Try (Just A Little 
Bit Harder) 
in My Tomorrow 
2095 TOMMY STARR Better Think Of | 
What You're Losing 
Love Wheel 
2096 J.J. JACKSON Come See Me 
(I'm Your Man) 
Don't Want To 
Live My Life Alone 
2097 LONNIE YOUNGBLOOD — Tomorrow 
Foll With The Punches 
2098 CARL HALL The Dam Busted 
| Don't Wanna Be 
(Your Used To Be) 
2099 LINDA JONES What Can | Do 
(Without You) 
Yesterday 


2100 BEN AIKEN Baby You Move Me | 
Thanks To You | 
2101 THE VOICE BOX Baby, Baby Don't You 
Know 
| Want it Back 
(Your Love) 


2102 J.J. JACKSON Too Late 

You Do It Cause You 

Wanna | 
2103 MIGHTY HANNIBAL Good Time 

‘ust Want Some Love | 
2104 J.J. JACKSON Courage Ain't 


‘Strength 
That Ain't Right 


2105 LINDA JONES It Won't Take Much 
(To Bring Me Back) 
1 Who Have Nothing 


2106 JOHN WONDERLING Midway Down 
Man Ot Straw | 


All records highlighted on the label | 
discography were on Billboard's R&B chart. | 
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| By Bruce Huston 


rock & roll had definitely waned. Elvis 

Presley had gone mainstream with his 
slick O Sole Mio ballad, /t’s Now or Never Sharing 
the top ten with him were such cute novelties 
as Alley-Oop and Yellow Polka Dot Bikini. The 
pop charts had also become fair game for country 
singers, as the likes of Marty Robbins, Jim 
Reeves and Hank Locklin chased each other 
to the top. Although black music, in many 
cases, still retained the vitality and spontaneity 
which had once fuelled rock & roll, it also 
retained many of the familiar trappings of ‘50's 
rhythm & blues — the doo wop backing vocals, 
the obligatory sax breaks and the jiving beat. 
Such influential artists as Ray Charles, Clyde 
McPhatter and Little Willie John had already 
infused the music with the emotional fervour 
and wild abandon of gospel singing. But in 
1960, such singing was still usually molded 


T: year was 1960. The hysteria of ‘50's 


somewhat to fit the stylistic conventions that | 
| “commercial”. In other words, she could get 


were so well established in the R&B idiom. 
Such was the milieu in which an attractive, 


teenth birthday, made her debut as a recording 


artist. The song was a slow love ballad written | 
by Teddy Vann, Lushly orchestrated with strings | 


and set to a triplet rhythm, A Feeling (That I 
Can't Explain) gave Inez’ voice plenty of room 
irtually free of those trappings which 
y identify most R&B performances of 
Stylistically, her full rich sound and 
gospel-influenced phrasing had more in com- 
mon with Aretha Franklin's 1967 Soul hit, / 
Never Loved A Man, than with anything then 
being released. By comparison, the recordings 
of such established greats as Ruth Brown, Dinah 
Washington and LaVern Baker sound, today, 
decidedly more like 1950’s-styled R&B, how- 
ever soulful their vocals were. Perhaps their 
popularity was forcing them to keep a broader 
audience in mind when choosing the right 
arrangements to match with their material. Inez, 
a newcomer with no reputation as a hitmaker 
yet, was probably under less pressure to sound 


away with using an undiluted gospel approach, 


but very young Inez Foxx, just shy of her eigh- | even though she was delivering a pop tune. 


was 


SY 


| This is probably why Inez failed to reach the 


national charts with her initial outing. The Octo- 
ber 10, 1960 issue of Billboard reviewed the 

| record favourably enough, praising it as “a big- 
voiced, gospel-styled treatment” of a “slow and 
meaningful ballad.” But it was certainly a few 
years ahead of its time. 

Of course Inez was not the first female singer 
whose vocalizing sounded closer to Soul than 
R&B. One may, for example, point to such 
recordings as Right Now (1955) by jazz singer 
Donna Hightower, or Darling, Don't Hurt Me 

| (1955), so movingly sung by Ann Cole, or Shir- 

| ley Gunter’s stunning performance of Headin’ 

| Home (1956). But all of these were more 
commercially-minded in presentation than was 

| the unadulterated gospel of Inez’ debut. She 
was, in fact, taking the listener on a very early 
excursion into what would eventually be dubbed 
“deep Soul”. 

Inez Foxx had been born in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, on September 9, 1942. A church- 
reared singer, she had first performed in public 
as a member of the Gospel Tide Chorus. Soon 
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she was spotted by Clarence Fuller who became | 
her manager. Fuller secured for Inez a booking | 
at Greensboro's ABC Club, followed by appear | 
ances in other local clubs. In 1959 he brought 
her to New York to audition for several record- 
ing companies. During 1960 she was signed by 
the Brunswick label where she recorded as 
“Inez Johnston”. Brunswick released her afore- 
mentioned debut, A Feeling (That I Can't 
Explain), in October of that year. The reverse 
side, Big Bad Betsy; featured only her speaking 
voice, while the singing was handled by a male 
group called the Florios. Oddly, they sound for 
all the world like the multi-tracked voice of 
Inez’ brother, Charlie, with whom Inez would 
later go on to record many memorable sides. 

Shortly before Ine: 
Murray's New York-based Sue label iss 
& Tina Turner's recording debut, A Fool In 
Love. As Tina rasped and screeched her way 
through the lead vocal of this primitive rocker, 
Ike's girl group, the Ikettes, supported her efforts 
with a solid gospel chorus. Although Inez’ own 
outing bears no resemblance to the Turners’ 
debut, Tina's tough approach to uptempo num- 
bers would later have a strong influence on the 
Inez & Charlie Foxx sound. 


In June, 1961, Brunswick issued one more 
coupling by “Inez Johnston”. When Change Of 
Heart b/w Why Did Ya also failed to generate 
sales, the label quietly dropped her. 

Early in 1963, Inez and her brother decided 
to take their talents to Juggy Murray, whose 
Sue label had by then enjoyed several crossover 
hits by Ike & Tina Turner. Charlie (born Octo- 
ber 23, 1939) was, like Ike Turner, a guitarist 
and songwriter. Together with Inez, he had 
composed Mockingbird, a simple tune whose 
follow-the-leader lyrics were based on a popu- 
lar nursery rhyme. Alan Warner has related 
how the two of them had stopped Murray as he 
was leaving a restaurant on Broadway, hoping 
he would listen to their song. Although they 
looked like just a couple of kids and Charlie 
was using a guitar that only had three strings, 
Murray was still impressed enough to grant them 
an audition. He ended up signing the brother 
and sister act to his Sue subsidiary, Symbol. 

In May of 1963, Mockingbird became their 
first release. Athough credited to just Inez, the 
performance was really a duet. Apparently, the 
backing vocalists had failed to show up for the 
session and Charlie had been persuaded to 
substitute his own voice. His vocal lines, sung 
almost in a monotone, kept a steady cha cha- 
like rhythm which was hypnotic in effect, inspir- 
ing Inez to wail the | in a bold gospel- 
inflected style. At the end of each verse the 
music momentarily stopped, allowing the duo's _ | 
striking vocal interplay to create the song's chief 
hook. The result was a million seller which 
went #7 pop and #2 R&B. Unfortunately, the 
song was also essentially a novelty item. Its 
immense acceptance left Inez searching for a 
similar follow-up during her years with Symbol. 
In fact, if her Brunswick beginnings had coin- 
cided well with the beginnings of Soul music, 
few of her Symbol recordings really allowed her 
to help continue that music’s development. 

In October, 1963, the rather trite He's The 
One You Love stalled at #113, so the duo quickly 


| anda rather tired Mockingbird soundalike called 


_¥ = 
issued a driving follow-up called Hi Diddle Diddle. 
This only reached #98 on Billboard's Hot 100 
and #34 on the Cashbox R&B chart, probably 
because it was too obviously inpired by Mocking. 
bird. Meanwhile, another nursery rhyme-based | 
tune, Mulberry Bush, had been issued by Char- 
lie under the name “Chuck Johnson", but that | 
failed to chart at all, 

These failures to repeat their initial success 
were followed rapidly in January of 1964 by the 
catchy number, Ask Me. This reached #78 on 
the Cashbox top 100, but only #91 on Bill- 
board. Then in April the duo released Hurt By 
Love. This exciting performance found Charlie 
taking a more direct role vocally to offset his 
sister's wild, rasping delivery. The tune and 
arrangement were related to Marvin Gaye's Can 
/ Get A Witness, but the searing vocal attack 
indicated a serious attempt to compete with Ike 
& Tina Turner's forceful approach, now that the 
latter team had left the Sue label. A well-deserved 
hit, Hurt By Love reached #54 on Billboard's 
pop chart and #12 on the Cashbox R&B listing. 

Beginning with the next release, La De Da / 
Love You, the billing on the duo's records 
changed from “Inez Foxx” to “Inez & Charlie 
Foxx.” In a recent review, Mike Atherton refers 
to La De Daas a “monumentally cheeky” answer 
record to the Supremes’ then-current hit, Where 
Did Our Love Go. \n spite of Inez’ saucy delivery, 
the tune only bubbled under Billboard's Hot 
100 at #124. It was the team’s last record on 
Symbol to elicit any chart action at all. Subse- 
quent failures included the country-flavoured / 
Fancy You, with its hip guitar-and-harmonica 
break, the steadily rocking My Momma Told Me, 


Hummingbird, Small wonder that one respected 
rock encyclopedia (by Panther Books) placed 
less emphasis on this part of the duo's career, 
stating that the Symbol recordings “gave little 
hint of Inez’ fine, emotive voice.” But the 
promise Inez had shown on her Brunswick 


lage of Dixon, Inez w. 


debut of six years earlier was soon to be fulfilled 


via a label change. 

The veteran producer and songwriter, Luther 
Dixon, undoubtedly perceiving a much greater | 
potential in the young singing team, signed 
Inez & Charlie to the New York-based Musicor 
label in 1966. He became their producer and, 
although the two continued to write their own 
material, he frequently collaborated with them. 
Also, according to the sleeve notes of an album 
issued sometime later, Inez became Dixon's wife. 

During the Foxxes’ stay with Musicor, Soul 
music really came of age and under the tute- 
given the opportunit 


to contribute to the development of the new 
musical form, Furthermore, the team’s exciting 
personal appearances were starting to make a 
big impact in the U.K. as well as in America. 
Inez would remain popular in England for many 
years to come. 

The first single to be released on Musicor 
was a double-sided blockbuster. The A-side, No 
Stranger fb Love, featured a confident, altogether 
more mature vocal by Inez. Her singing was 
intentionally restrained, even sensual, only 
errupting into full fury during the refrain. The 
reverse side, Come By Here, was a wailing 
uptempo belter based on the traditional spiritual, 
Kum ba ya, My Lord, with some vocal support 
by the Sweet Inspirations. Although the record 
got the duo into the lower portions of the R&B 
chart in October, 1966, it made no impression 
on the pop scene. 

At this point, Musicor switched the Foxxes 
to its newly-formed R&B subsidiary, Dynamo. 
In March of 1967, a slice of high-energy Soul 
entitled Tightrope was released. When this failed 
to click, Inez recorded a powerful version of 
Jerry Butler's earlier hit, / Stand Accused. Though 
its peak positions on the Billboard and Cash- 
box R&B charts were only #41 and #21 res- 
pectively, onstage it became a dramatic show- 
stopper. Used near the end of their act, the 
song gradually built to a scorching vocal climax, 
with Charlie lifting his sister in his arms and 
carrying her offstage even as she continued 
wailing her impassioned plea that she was guilty 
— of loving her man. 

You Are The Man, released in the summer 
of 1967, was a Memphis-styled excursion into 
deep Soul which clearly demonstrated how Inez’ 
artistic stature and self-assurance had grown 
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aps 


oe 


since her precocious start on Brunswick. It 
reached #32 on Billboard's R&B chart, but 
Pop response continued to elude her. To close 
1967, Inez & Charlie duetted on a rousing, 
hard-driving rocker called Count The Days. It 
became the biggest of all their releases on 
Bion reaching #17 and #13 on the Bill- 

board and Cashbox R&B charts respectively. 
Crossing over into pop, it reached #76 on 
Billboard and #73 on Cashbox. Unfortunately, 
it was also to be the duo's last sizable hit. 

The Foxxes’ first single of 1968, the uptempo 
1 Ain't Going For That, adhered pretty much to 
the standard Soul format, while the thunder- 
ous duet, Undecided, with its exciting vocal 
exchange creating the climax, was incompre- 
hensibly buried on the B-side. The record failed 
to chart, as did the follow-up, a slow soulful 
adaptation of the Les Paul & Mary Ford hit, Vaya 
Con Dios. Inez’ gospel reading of the old tune 
built gradually into an anti-war sermon about 
Viet Nam. It thus represents something of an 
anomally for 1968: the Soul protest record. 

By this time Charlie was becoming increas- 
ingly involved with writing and producing. In 
May of 1968, he created Gene Pitney’s last major 
hit, the exhilarating She's A Heartbreaker. 

Meanwhile, it was back to hard-driving Soul as 

he and his sister released Come On /n (Oct. 
1968) Baby Give It % Me (Jan. 1969) and 
finally, We Got A Chance % Be Free (Apr. 1969). 
Perhaps the typical Soul format as it had evolved 
during the mid-sixties was becoming rather 
passé to listeners by this time. Maybe Dynamo 
was not promoting its releases adequately. What- 
ever the reason, all three attempts disappeared 
unnoticed by record buyers and the great brother- 
sister Soul team soon dissolved. 

In the summer of 1969 Inez resumed her 
solo career. Her first effort, North Carolina 
(South Carolina), was an attractive pop-oriented 
performance which could have been a hit given 
more exposure. It did not chart, however, and 
a year passed before Inez released what was to 
be her final single for Dynamo. One of her best 
recordings, You Shouldn't Have Set My Soul On 
Fire featured a riveting arrangement against 
which Inez’ vocal workout smouldered away 
moodily leading up to a rousing, exuberant 
chorus. Issued in November, 1970, it eventually 
scraped the bottom of the R&B chart, unforgiv- 
ably overlooked by both pop and Soul program- 
mers alike. 

A subsequent move to the Memphis-based 
Stax label, on their Volt subsidiary, kept Inez 
recording for the next few years, but chart 
action was disappointing. In the sleeve notes of 
a recent compilation album, Bob Fisher reports 
that Inez’ “major claim to fame during this 
Stax period was the fact that she was offered 
the song Homan % Woman and tured it down.” 
Of course that tune went #1 R&B and #22 pop 
late in 1974 for Shirley Brown. Still, Inez’ first 
release on Volt, in October of 1972, was of high 
quality indeed. Both You Hurt Me For The Last 
Time and the flip, Watch The Dog (That Brings 
The Bone), were slick up-to-date productions 
which paired the Soul veteran's playfully aggres- 
sive delivery with the punchy sounds of Mem- 
phis funk. It should be noted that the Aside 
showed an obvious debt to Tina Turner's super- 


charged style. Next there appeared a polished 
and mightily-sung version of The Time, an R&B 
standard from 1959 by the great Soul crooner, 
Baby Washington. Actually, Ms. Washington had 
been one of Inez’ labelmates during her days 
with Sue Records. Another piece of uptempo 
funk, Crossing Over The Bridge, followed in the 
summer of 1973. But it was not until the fourth 
single, an expressive reading of Mitty Collier's 
soulful / Had A Talk With My Man, that Inez 
re-entered the R&B charts, reaching #47 on 
Cashbox, but only #74 on Billboard. 

Some of these sides also appeared on the 
excellent album Inez recorded for Volt entitled, 
At Memphis, Produced by Randy Stewart and 
Willie Hall, the Ip also featured a version of Let 
Me Down Easy, originally recorded by Betty 
LaVette. Curiously, only two selections, Crossing 
Over The Bridge and The Lady, The Doctor, And 
The Prescription, were written by.Inez. In fact, 
most of her Volt sides were collaborations by 
such Stax writers as Homer Banks, Mack Rice, 
James Banks, the late Raymond Jackson, and 
her two producers. In reference to the Stax 
set-up Inez commented, “They have so many 
beautiful writers that the artists don't have to do 
anything but sing, really.” If only the company's 
promotion department had worked as effec- 
tively for her! 

A final attempt on Volt appeared in June, 
1974. Circuit's Overloaded reached only #83 
on Billboard's R&B chart, but the ambitious, 
almost psychedelic effort deserved much better. 
Its lyric’s sly sexual overtones set against an 
insistent rock beat , complete with the weird 
sound effects of electrical circuits gone haywire, 
gave Inez a chance to turn in another power- 
house performance before retiring from the 
recording scene. It was a long way from her 
auspicious Brunswick debut of 1960. The voice 
was that of a seasoned stylist and a veteran 
performer. The unself-conscious innocence of 
that early recording effort had long since been 
replaced by the individuality and self-assurance 
of a great Soul artist. But the gospel intensity of 
the voice which had caused Billboard's review 
panel to sit up and take notice way back in 
1960, sounded as forceful and majestic as ever. 
Over the years, Inez’ singing had acquired a 
searing edge that could lend the necessary 
urgency to ballads and rockers alike. 

Ina recent Goldmine review, Bob Grossweiner 
reported that Inez and Charlie currently have 
no interest in resuming their recording careers. 
This makes it all the more gratifying that the 
British Stateside and Line/Outline labels have 
reissued most of the Symbol material. The Kent 
label, which has reissued so many Brunswick 
sides on its many anthology albums, has never 
included any of the Inez Brunswicks. Given her 
popularity in the U.K., this omission possibly 
indicates the label owners are unaware that 
“Inez Johnston’ is, in fact, Inez Foxx. Ironically, 
the sides Inez did for Dynamo and Volt, upon 
which her reputation as a Soul great must 
ultimately rest, are long out of print. With the 
many Soul and R&B reissues that have recently 
hit the market after years of gathering dust, it 
is to be hoped that these too, will eventually 
see the light of day once again. Inez Foxx 
deserves nothing less. . 4 


INEZ FOXX 
DISCOGRAPHY 


By Bruce Huston & 
Michael J. Sweeney 


INEZ JOHNSTON 
BRUNSWICK A Feeling ( That | Can't Explain), 
55169 Big Bad Betsy Oct. 1960 
BRUNSWICK — Change of Heart 
55218 Why Did Ya June 1961 
INEZ FOXX 
SYMBOL 919 Mockingbird, 

Jaybirds May 1963 
SYMBOL 922 He's The One You Love, 

Broken Hearted Foo! Oct. 1963 
SYMBOL 924 Hi Diddle Diddle, 

Talk With Me Nov. 1963 
SYMBOL 926 Ask Me 

1 See You My Love Dec, 1963 
SYMBOL Hurt By Love 
20-001 Confusion ‘Apr 1964 
INEZ & CHARLIE FOXX 
SYMBOL 201 La De Da | Love You, 

Yankee Doodle Dandy Aug. 1964 
SYMBOL 204 | Fancy You. 

Don't Do It No More Nov. 1964 
SYMBOL 206 My Momma Told Me, 

1 Feel Alright Feb, 1965 
SYMBOL 208 I've Come To One Conclusion, 

Down By The Seashore July 1965 
SYMBOL 213 Hummingbird/ 

If] Need Anyone. Jan, 1966 
MUSICOR 1201 No Stanger To Love/ 

Come By Here Sept. 1966 
OYNAMO 102 Tightrope, 

Baby Take It All Mat. 1967 
OYNAMO 104 | Stand Accused 

Guilty May. 1967 
OYNAMO 109 You Are The Man, 

Hard To Get July 1967 
DYNAMO 112 23-4-5-6-7) Count The Days; 

A Stranger | Don't Know 

(Wish It Was You) Nov, 1967 
OYNAMO 117 | Ain't Going For That 

Undecided Mat. 1968 
DYNAMO 119 Vaya Con Dios, 

Fellows In Vietnam May 1968 
OYNAMO 126 Come On In, 

Baby Drop A Dime Sept. 1968 
OYNAMO 127 Baby Give It To Me, 

You Fixed My Heartache dan. 1969 
INEZ & CHARLIE FOXX & THEIR MOCKIN’ BAND 
DYNAMO 134 We Got A Chance To Be Free, 

Speed Ticket Apr 1969 
INEZ FOXX 
OYWAMO 138 North Carolina (South Carolina )/ 

I Got It ‘Aug. 1 
DYNAM 144 You Shouldn't Have Set My Soul On Fire/ 

Live For Today Nov 1970 
VOLT 4087 You Hurt Me For The Last Time/ 

Watch The Dog 

(That Brings The Bone) Sept. 1972 
VOLT 4093 The Time/ 

‘One Woman's Man Apc 1973 
VOLT 4096 Crossing Over The Bridge/ 

You're Saving Me For 

A Rainy Day Aug, 1973 
VOLT 4101 | Had A Talk With My Man/ 

The Lady, The Doctor, 

And The Prescription Dec. 1973 
VOLT 4107 Circuit's Overloaded/ 

There's A Hand 

That's Reaching Out dune 1974 
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Shirley Matthews, pictured here with hast Tom Shannon 
on the Hit or Miss TV. show in Buffalo, New York in 1964. 
ne of the most popular oldies in Toronto 
today is a song recorded in the girl group 
style of the early sixties by Shirley 


Matthews and the Big Town Girls, entitled Big- | 


Town Boy. Released on the local Tamarac label. 
it was a big hit on the influential Chum chart 
in February 1964 when it climbed to the #4 
position. Also released in America on Atlantic, 
it is generally assumed around town that the 
Canadian issue is the original release. This 
article though, will tell a different story. 

Originally from tiny Harrow, Ontario, Shirley 
moved to Toronto several years after her older 
sister Joyce and got a job as a telephone opera- 
tor for Bell. Joyce was already involved in the 
music business, singing back-up on the week 
ends for Jay and The Jayettes at the original 
Bluenote Club in Toronto. Shirley went along 
with her one night and when the owner real- 
ized they were sisters, Shirley was asked to 
sing a number, This she did, singing the only 
song she knew all the words to — Little 
Richard's Slippin’ & Slidin’. The club owner 
liked what he heard and she became the house 
band singer. 

Alucky break followed which led to nineteen- 
year-old Shirley being discovered singing at the 
Bluenote by Bob Crewe and travelling to New 
York for her first recording sessions, at Atlantic 
Studios, in September of 1963. Shirley remem- 
bers: “I couldn't figure out why they didn't choose 
someone else, There was much better singers 


there than me. They said some voices are a 


By Richard Pack 


#18. A further recording session in New York 


dime a dozen; you were different and new. | got | followed, with Bob Crewe producing two sin- 


luel 
remember is going into a room that had just a 
piano with songwriter, Eddie Rambeau. He just 
played chords while | learnt the song along 
with him, and | hated it. Coming from singing 
R&B to this girl group sound — | ‘thought oh 
no, but after | heard the musicians 
singers run through the song without me, it 
was amazing what they had done with this 
little dinky song”. In fact, Bob Crewe, an obvi- 

ll 
treatment, complete with heavy 
ssion, a back-up female chorus a la Crys- 
tals and an emphatic double-tracked lead vocal 


y. In his influential book about the girl 
group sound, Alan Betrock g gave the performance 
an honourable mention. 

Big-Town Boy, a song written especially for 
Shirley by Eddie Rambeau and Bud Rehak and 
produced by Bob Crewe, was released in Amer- 
ica in November, a week before it's Canadian 
issue. It bubbled under the Billboard pop 100 
at #104 in January 1964. Fairing better in 
Canada, it hit #4 on the Chum chart on the 
7th of February. 

During this time Shirley was still working at 
Bell Telephone and it was not until the release 
of her second single, Private Property, that she 
gave up her day job to concentrate on her 
singing career. Private Property came from the 
same session as Big-Town Boy, charting only 
on the Chum chart in March, 1964, peaking at 


So | went to New York. The first thing | gles which surfaced on Amy in America and 


‘Tamarac and Red Leaf in Canada. The first, 
Feel So Pretty, continued the Spectoresque 
sound, while the later Stop The Clock! displayed 
a different style. Without double-tracking, 
Shirley's lead was reminiscent of Betty Everett's 
voice. The result was closer in style to mid- 
sixties Soul. Unfortunately, neither made any 
impression chart-wise and Shirley has not 
recorded since to this day. 

‘Today Shirley Matthews is an assistant admin- 
istrator at a fitness facility and lives in Unionville, 
Ontario. Destined to be remembered always for 
Big-own Boy, she still regularly encounters 


and works 


the Bell Tele- 


8roups and 


Ts a good athlete. 


fans who say they related to that song way 
back in 1964 and have since become that Bi 
Town Boy. * 


SHIRLEY MATTHEWS 
DISCOGRAPHY 


ATLANTIC wn. Boy 
2210 u Can) Count On That Nov. 1963 
ATLANTIC Property 
2224 Mar 1964 
‘AMY 910. He M Me ) Feel Sc 

Is He Really Mine 
AMY 921 Stop The Clock! 


If] Had It All To Do Again April 1965 
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ALBUM REVIEWS 


VARIOUS ARTISTS 
BIG CITY SOUL SOUND 


KENT 061 (U.K. Release) 

CHUCK JACKSON-Castanets/TOMMY HUNT- 
New Neighbourhood/SAMMY AMBROSE-Helcome 
To Dreamsville/ ROOSEVELT GRIER-/n My Tene- 
ment/JUNIOR LEWIS-The Man Who Had Every. 
thing/THE TANGIERS-This Empty Place BILLY 
BYERS-Remind My Baby Of Me/JACKIE WIL- 
SON-No Pity (In The Naked City)/ BESSIE 
BANKS-Do /t Now/BIG MAYBELLE-/f / Had 
You/THE SHIRELLES- /’m Yours/ JUDY CLAY- 
Turn Back The Time/THEOLA KILGORE-This 
Js My Prayer/BABY WASHINGTON-The Time, 
MAXINE BROWN-Love That Man/MARIE KNIGHT 
Say It Again. 


At last! An album that will put to rest all 
those supposed experts who feel the only good 
music comes from either Memphis, Macon or 
Muscle Shoals. Some of New York's finest big 
voices, both female and male, are on this must- 
buy Lp. Recorded mostly in 1964, side one starts 
with an unreleased and unusual Chuck Jack 
son cut closely followed by my favourite, under- 
ated ex-flamingo Tommy Hunt's Strange Neigh- 
bourhood. This Northern Soul rarity was ori: 
nally recorded by the Imaginations on Fraternity, 
The quality of the music is maintained through- 
out side one with excellent Soul from Sammy 
Ambrose (is it or is it not Tony Middleton of the 
Willows?), the Tangiers and Billy Byers and 
ending with Jackie “Super Voice” Wilson’s-No 
Pity, which brought goose bumps to the back of 
my neck. 

Side two keeps up with the flow with excel- 
lent unreleased cuts by Big Maybelle, the 
Shirelles and Judy Clay, complimented by superb 
songs from Bessie Banks, Maxine Brown, Theola 
Kilgore, Baby Washington and Marie Knight. 
For all you readers who bought the book Sweet 
Soul Music, this album is a must to let you 
know about another side of Soul music which 
demonstrates the fact that good singing can be 
just as Soulful as gospel screaming. This is 
definitely Ady Croasdell’s best Ace compilation 
to date. If | were to look for a fault it would be 


the insipid front cover. When it comes to Soul, 
Ace, stick with lan Clark. A definite 5 star. 


Martin Koppel 


Hi 


SYL JOHNSON 


SYL JOHNSON 
THE LOVE CHIMES 


DEMON (HI) 404 (U.K. RELEASE) 
Back For A Taste Of Your ty/ We Did It/'m Yours 
Don't Do It/I Hear The ty Chimes/ Anyway The 
Wind Blows/ The ty You Left Behind/I Want To 
Take You Home (1 See Mama)/ Feelin’ Frisky/ Let 
Yourself Go/ 1 Let A Good Girl Go/ Wind, Blow 
Her Back My Way/ You Don't Know Me, Hate I 
Walked Away’ Please Don't Give Up On Me 


Demon Records of England, which has com- 
mendably been re-issuing a lot of great music 
made in Memphis on Hi during the 70's, contin. 
ues its good work by releasing this Syl Johnson 
compilation. Containing a generous 15 tracks 
from the early part (1971-74) of Johnson's ten 
ure at Hi, The Love Chimes makes a strong 
case both for Johnson's talent and for the music 
of this influential soul lable 

As is usual in reviewing a Hi Lp, one must 
consider the qualities the individual artist brings 
to the music, since Hi, like Stax before it, tried 
to and did succeed in marketting records that 
had an unmistakable, distinctive sound. Indeed 
part of the pleasure of this Lp is listening to 
the customary superb work of the Hi house 
Band. In particular, Howard Grimes practically 
defines the Hi sound with his drum work, his 
incredible sensitivity on the snare and hi-hat 
brilliantly and quite deliberately contrasts against 
the lack of fills and cymbal clashes. 

However, Johnson, like any good artist, estab- 
lishes a definite presence within this sound. 
His voice is, in very general terms, similar in 
tone and range to that of Al Green, Hi's most 
famous artist, although he does have a rougher, 
more choked quality that sug: his early 
bluesier background. But where Green has a 
more insistent star quality that is, in it's own 
way, enormously appealing, Johnson has a more 


solid, less florid style that is equally as winning | 
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| and just as soulful. Listen, for example, to his 
| lonely, mournful delivery on the exquisite Wind, 
Blow Her Back, or to any of the other ballads of 
romantic regret, or to his exuberance and buoy- 
ancy on such uptempo numbers as He Did It 
and Let Yourself Go, He is certainly, in his some- 
what more humble way, a marvellous, expressive 
singer. 

While it is not impossible to collect the origi- 
nal Johnson singles and Lp's on Hi, perhaps 
the best news for the soul fan is that this 
album conveniently assembles many of his finest 
tracks in one place. As usual Demon's packaging 
is classy and it's liner notes are informative. A 
second album, covering Johnson's subsequent 
Hi recordings, is expected some time later in 
1987. 


Chris Edwards 


DEAN AND JEAN 
HEY JEAN, HEY DEAN 


Impact Act 009 (U.K. Release) 

Please Don't Tell Me Now/ Tra La La La Suzy/1 
Can Get Him/She'’s Too Respectable/I Wanna 
Be Loved, Mack The Knife/Hey Jean, Hey Dean 
Lovingly Yours/ Sticks and Stones/Thread Your 
Needle, Seven Day Wonder/I Cry/I'll Always Be 
With You’ In My Way/ Should I Confess/ Goddess 
Of Love. 


UK. label Impact must have hit upon the 
surprise of the year. Expecting to hear the pitter: 
pat-pop of Laurie records, | put this album on as 
background music in my store but did a double 
take when this earthy r&b version of Dion's 
Ruby Baby called Please Don't Tell Me Now 
came blasting out of the speakers. Jean, who 
according to the liner notes is Northern Soul 
songstress Brenda Lee Jones, has very good 
depth and sings in a sultry groove that makes 
your mind work and your feet tap. Best cuts 
are the bouncy Sticks And Stones, the aforemen- 
tioned Please Don't Tell Me Now and Lovingly 
Yours, plus the bluesy Thread Your Needle, with 
its guitar sound and riff reminiscent of Tommy 
Tucker's High Heel Sneakers. Vintage of the 


music is 1963 through 1965. Entertaining liner 
notes by Mick Patrick and Malcolm Baumgart 
should hopefully gain more readers for their 
magazine, Philately (devoted to Phil Spector 
and the girl group sound). 


Martin Koppel 


2; | OTIS REDDING 


Ie 

OTIS REDDING 

THE OTIS REDDING STORY 

VOLUME ONE: MR. PITIFUL 
Atco SD2 807 (Canadian Release) 


These Arms Of Mine/That's What My Heart | 


Needs/Mary’s Little Lamb /Pain In My Heart, 
Something Is Worrying Me/Security/Come T 


| Me/ Your One And Only Man/ Chained & Bound, 


That's How Strong My Love Is/Mr. Pitiful/Keep 
Your Arms Around Me/For Your Precious Love 
Woman, Lover, A Friend/Home In Your Heart/I've 
Been Loving You Tbo Long/A Change Is Gonna 
Come/Shake/ Rock Me Baby/Respect/ You Don't 
Miss Your Water/Satisfaction/Ole-Man Trouble 
Down In The Valley/I Can't Turn You Loose/ Just 
One More Day/Papa’s Got A Brand New Bag/ 
Good To Me/ Cigarettes And Coffee/Chain Gang 


| (Sad Song) /I'm Sick Yall/Sweet Lorene/Try A 


lifetime to feature a background vocal group. 

This is an astute program of the more 
significant tracks that paved the way for Otis’ 
eventual ascent to the height of Soul and 
ultimately, Pop stardom. 


Michael Clifton 


THE OTIS REDDING STORY 
VOLUME TWO: DEEP SOUL 


Atco SD2 808 (Canadian Release ) 
Lover's Prayer/ It's Growing/ Fa-Fa-Fa-Fa-Fa 


Little Tenderness/ Day Tripper/ Ton Of Joy/ Hawg 
For You/ Tramp/ Knock On Wood/Lovey Dovey, 
New Year's Resolution/Ooh Carla, Ooh Otis y 
In School/ You Left The Water Running/The 
Happy Song (Dum-Dum-De-De-De-Dum-Dum) 

Hard To Handle/Amen/I've Got Dreams 1 
Remember/Champagne And Wine/Direct me, 

Merry Christmas Baby/ White Christmas/Love 
Man/Free Me/Look At That Girl/The Match 
Game/ Tell The Truth/(Sittin' On) The Dock OF 
The Bay 


Deep Soul chronicles the true ‘star’ period 
of Otis Redding’s career. The massive record | 
sales and trail of stunning concert successes, 
very telling in recorded performances that are 
imbued with power and confidence. By the 
time of The Dictionary Of Soul Lp (selections 
from which begin this volume), Otis and the 
Stax house band had coalesced to the point of 
seeming perfection. 

Volume Two spotlights the raucous, jubi- 
lant performances of ‘64 to ‘66, the MG's and | 


| MarKeys prodding and punctuating Otis’ near 


The Otis Redding Story compilation is a | 


two volume set (2 Lps each) that succeeds 
brilliantly on every level. Thoughtful packaging, 
extensive bio booklet and tremendous sound 
quality combine in this ‘labour of love’ that 
justly honours Otis’ towering presence in the 
history of Soul. 

Mr. Pitiful takes us all the way back to 1962 
and These Arms Of Mine, the embryonic ballad 
performance that really started it all. Volume 
One is rich with Otis’ genre-defining ballad 
style, so brimming with emotion that the songs 
seem fit to burst. Pain In My Heart, For Your 
Precious Love and I've Been Loving You Too 
Long display the ongoing development of the 
blueprint, aided and abetted by the peerless 
backing of the MG's and MarKey horns. 

The roof-raising rave-ups that comprise the 
other half of Otis’ somewhat schizoid repertoire 
are also well represented. Shake, / Can't Turn 
You Loose and Respect surge forward with the 
elemental force that typifies all of Otis’ uptempo 
performances. 

There are few surprises in this volume, with 
the exception of Mary's Little Lamb, the B side 
of That's What My Heart Needs (one of only 
three Otis Redding non-Lp B sides), which is 


the only Redding recording released during his _| Kent 059 (U.K. Release) 


hysteria with the consummate skill and verve 
that put Memphis at the heart of the early 60's 
musical pulse. 

Deep Soul, like its predecessor, is a well 
thought out, democratic cross-section of Red- 
ding’s recordings from this time period. Several 
tracks each from Dictionary, The King And 
Queen, duet Lp with Carla Thomas and The 
Immortal Otis Redding (including the sublime 
1've Got Dreams T Remember, one of the few 
ballads on Volume Two ) dominate the package. 
There are also a few curiosities to entice the 
more astute Redding aficianados. These include 
Stay In School, Otis’ admonishment to the youth 
of his day regarding the perils of ‘dropping out’ 
(part of a Stax Stay In School Lp issued to 
school libraries and not previously available to 
the general public on a commercially released 
album), and You Left The Water Running re- 
corded as a demo (to pitch the tune to Wilson 
Pickett) previously available only as a bootleg. 

Special mention must go to Rob Bowman 
whose scholarly writing graces the pages of 
the bio booklet. The Otis Redding Story — a 
perfect case. 


Michael Clifton 


TOMMY HUNT 
YOUR MAN 


| whose records on Chance and Sabre fetch in 


And Only This/It's All A Bad Dream/I Am A 
Witness/Make The Night A Little Longer/Oh Lord 
What Are You Doing To Me/Human/ Your Man 
Don't Make Me Over/The Parade Of Broken 
Hearts/I Might Like It/ You Made A Man Out Of 
Me/Just A Little Taste Of Your Sweet Lovin’ 
Promised Land. 

For followers of the big New York mid-tempo 
balladerers, Kent has put-out a package by one 
of the best. Tommy Hunt, although much 
recorded, remains little known outside of the 
UK., of course the album's highlight must cer- 
tainly be his classic, Human, which even after 
these years can still bring a chill to the spine. 
This ballad gem hit #5 r&b in 1961 

Exceptional liner notes from Clive Richard- 
son state that Tommy sang with the 5 Echoes, 


the hundreds of dollars, and with the Flamin- 
gos during their post-Chess days. Standouts | 
have to be Tommy's renditions of Dionne War- 
wick’s Don’t Make Me Over, Big Maybelle's Oh 
Lord What Are You Doing To Me, and the tune 
Lover, which has the same backing track as 
Any Day Now. 

Fans of Chuck Jackson, Ben E. King, Fred- 
die Scott and Lou Johnson will find this album 
right up their street. Others are also encour: | 
aged to buy it as an enjoyable alternative music 
to Motown and Chicago Soul as well as the 
southern sounds of Fame, Atlantic and Stax. 
Vintage of the music is 1961 to 1964. 

Martin Koppel | 
THE BLACK FEMALE LP’S 
CATALOGUE & PRICE GUIDE 


This is the third album of Gilles Petard’s 
black female singers catalogue, which is pub- 
lished in France. It lists in alphabetical and 
chronological order close to 4000 original albums 
released between 1950 and 1987, including 
re-issues of previously recorded material. For 
every item, style, recording and release dates 
are given including a price estimate. The 
100-page booklet contains eight pages of black 
and white album cover reproductions plus a | 
full colour cover. The musical styles covered 
are Soul, jazz, blues and R&B. 

All in all, it is a handy reference book. A 
deliberate search for omissions turned up very 
few, although I would certainly question some | 
of the values given in the price guide. 

Available from Gilles Petard, 8 Quai De 
Stalingrad, 92100 Boulogne, France. Price includ- 
ing postage is $12 US. or $8 UK. 


Peter Hindley 
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The Complete Story 
By Richard Pack. gy & 


espite a career spanning three decades | \ 

and numerous hits, Donnie Elbert has 

remained something of a mystery. A 
singer with a distinctive and influential falsetto, 
Elbert is one of a rare breed of individuals who 
write, produce, arrange and play most of the 
instruments on their own recordings. He is a 
prolific songwriter and it is ironic that he is 
known to the majority of record buyers only for 
his re-workings of Motown classics. Currently 
the A&R Director for Polygram in Montreal, 
Canada, he is now at work on a new album 
to be released through that company later 
this year 

Born in New Orleans on May 25, 1936, Elbert 
moved to Buffalo, New York at the age of three. 
He first got interested in music at an early age 
when his uncle gave him a guitar, and later 
when his mother bought him a piano and 
arranged for him to take piano lessons. Als 
around this time his uncle gave him a record 
player and a pile of records. Elbert’s favourites 
then included Clyde McPhatter, both with the 
Dominoes, and later with the Drifters, Big 
Maybelle, Little Willie John, The Clove 
ttle Esther, Jimmy Reed, Perry Como and Nat 
g Cole 
} Elbert first got involved in music seriously 
] around 1955, when he formed a group called 
the Vibraharps with a friend of his named Danny 
} Cannon (who later became Lenny O'Henry) 
Completing the group were Charles Hargro and 
Elbert's best fnend, the late Donald Simmons: 
They were a vocal group in the tradition of the 
Turbans, Colts and Platters. Donald Simmons 
and Danny Cannon were the basis of the group 
with Elbert taking a background vocal role as 
well as being the group's guitarist and arranger. 
Although the group did have records released, 
Elbert is not featured on any of them. He left 
the group at the beginning of 1957 due to 
personnel problems. 

After the Vibraharps, Elbert worked a little 
on the side to get some money together to 
record. His first recording came when he went 
to watch some friends cut demos. They had 
some time left over at the end of the session 
and asked him if he wanted to do something. 
Elbert recalls it as follows: “I told them | had 
only one song. That was the tune What Can 
Do. | liked Shirley & Lee and took the bass 
figure line from /'m Gone, the old R&B tune. | 
had some lyrics and made up the melody right 
there in the studio. After we had cut it they 
asked me what | was going to put on the other 
side. Well, | had some lyrics and told the band 
to play a twelve bar blues. The song was origi 
nally called Somebody, Somewhere but King 
Records changed it to Here My Plea. So that's 
how I started recording.” After the session Elbert 
had a demo made and on his way downtown. 


Donnie Elbert’s 


C NEW PROVES! 


| gitoard Regional Breakout in Washington D6 
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| Donnie Elbert circa. 1961 
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stopped off at King’s distributors to play it for a 
friend. Apparently his friend liked it so much 
he sent a copy to Fred Mendelsohn, who had 
just joined King Records. 

After cutting the demo of What Can I Do, 
Elbert travelled to Erie, Pennsylvania with the 
band who had backed him on the session, fora 
four week date at the Pope Hotel. Elbert remem- 
bers: "When they asked me to come out on the 
road with them, | told them I didn’t know enough 


songs, because most of the stuff | did with the | 


Vibraharps was background. | only sang a few 
songs in the group. So | jotted down a few 
songs | knew like Have Mercy Baby by the 
Dominoes, Hound Dog, and Lucille by the 
Drifters. Altogether | knew about seven or eight 
songs.” While gigging in Erie, Elbert got a call 
to say that Mendelsohn wanted to record him, 
so after the gig he went to New York to re-record 
What Can I Do. “| have a copy of the old demo 
and it sounds better than the one I cut at 
King,” Elbert reminisced. “We cut it a couple 
of times and | didn't like it. They used an 
upright bass rather than the fender bass | had 
used on the demo. Also they played the piano 
at the top, an octave above. But when it came 
out it was a smash.” Released on Deluxe, it 
charted at “61 pop and #12 R&B on Billboard's 
charts in June 1957. 

A further seven singles were released on 
Deluxe over the ensuing 18 months, including 
Have | Sinned, a record many rate as his best. 
Elbert remembers writing the song: “That was 
for my friend Donald Simmons and a girl named 
Mary. She wasn'ta real good looker but Donald 
was sneakin’ around with her, not wanting any- 
body to know about it. So one day | found out 
things were going pretty bad between them. 
She had quit him or something. He was feeling 
really blue. Well I was sitting around with him 


and | just started humming a tune. | wrote it 
for him and Mary”. Things started to go wrong 
at Deluxe after Fred Mendelsohn left and Elbert 
was turned over to Henry Glover. Elbert remem- 
bers: “When Fred Mendelsohn left he wanted 
me to go with him but the company wouldn't 
let me go. They turned me over to Henry Glover. 
I didn’t want him because at the time he was 
struggling with Little Willie John and getting 
no hits. So I kind of rebelled. I'd come in, doa 
session and walk straight out. There was a lot 
of things that Fred would let me do. He knew I 
had an unorthodoxed way of doing things, but 
that I got results. He was the type of person 
that would work with you, while with Henry 
you had to do it his way. So finally they let me 
go and I jumped from the frying pan to the fire. 
| joined Red Top because | was very big in 
Philadephia, and | thought my records would 
get switched to Vee-Jay. But it seems the Red 
‘Top label was a tax write off. They had to lose 
money on the label.” 

On Red Top, Elbert had several releases 
including Will You Ever Be Mine — a song 
which was switched to the Vee-Jay label in 
January of 1960, going on to sell in excess of 
250,000 copies without charting nationally. 
Recorded in Philadelphia at the Record Art 
Studios (now Sigma Sound), Elbert recalls the 
session: “I was ill during the recording of it 

| but the session was already booked. So we had 


to go ahead with it. | was very hoarse so they 
went out and bought tea, lemon, honey and 
Vicks, the whole thing. They were tracking and 
I didn't like the way Doc Bagley was playing the 
piano, so I took over from him. After we had 
laid the track down, the overdubs came for my 
voice. | was so hoarse they rubbed Vicks all 
over my chest and put a towel around me. I 
was drinking lemon tea with honey. When | 
was singing, my voice was cracking. | took 
about three takes and they were jumping up 
and down shouting, ‘Listen to the feel of it’, 
said, ‘you're full of shit.’ | couldn't believe it, 
man | really couldn't. They took that record 
and put it out and it happened.” 


Donnie Elbert 1972 


This was followed in July, 1960 by a change 
of tempo with Half As Old, a lightweight fal- 
setto rocker, of which Elbert has the following 
to say: “Vee-Jay brought in Calvin Carter with a 
song which he said Dick Clark would go with 
called Half As Old. But Clark tumed around 
and put his thumb down on it because he said 
the lyric was too suggestive.” One further release 
on Vee-Jay followed as well as releases on 
Jalynne and Jot, which were both part of Red 
Top. Next came a number of label hops, all 
producing solitary releases on Parkway, Cub 
and Checker. At the time of his Parkway release, 
Baby Cakes, in August, 1962 Elbert was work 
ing in the company's mailroom. Always willing 
to learn different aspects of the business, Elbert 
had also worked as an independant record 
promotion man, breaking among others, the 
Spinners’ That's What Girls Are Made For and 
Mary Wells’ The One Who Really Loves You 
in Philadelphia. 

Elbert joined Gateway Records in 1964, mov- 
ing away from the doo-wop based ballads he 
was known for and started his search for the 
secret of the Motown sound. His first Gateway 
release in April, 1964, Run Little Girl, had a 
hint of Motown about it and would have no 
doubt climbed higher than it's #130 Billboard 
pop position had the record been on a larger 
label. Comments Elbert: “Run Little Girl had 
broke in New York and Leiber and Stoller wanted 
the record. I went to see them and they offered 
me $10,000 for it plus | had all the songwriting 
royalties. | went back to Pittsburg and told Gate- 


way but they thought they could make more 
money putting it out themselves. They got greedy. 
That wasacatastrophe. They didn't know a lot 
about the music business.” Two Gateway releases 
later, Elbert came up with A Little Piece Of 
Leather, a Motownesque dance item influenced 
by Marvin Gaye's Can / Get A Witness and Tommy 
‘Tucker's High-Heeled Sneakers. This sounded | 
so much like a Motown release that Berry Gordy 
tried to buy the master and sign Elbert to 
Motown. Elbert remembers: “I was crawling up 
Motown's back, productionwise, and finally | 
hit the formula with A Little Piece Of Leather, 
so Motown sent word down that they wanted to 
do a deal on the song. Well | went to Detroit 
and accidently ran into Harvey Fuqua. After tell- 
ing him what | was doing there, he advised me 
against signing for Motown, He told me they 
would give me what | wanted moneywise, but 
after signing me they would just sit on me, to 
get me out of the way. After thinking about 


| what Motown were doing to other artists | 


decided against signing.” As it turned out A 
Little Piece Of Leather was far more favourably 


| received in England than America — especially 


in the London clubs, where it was picked up by 
Guy Stevens for release on Sue Records. Elbert 
came to Britain to promote the record and liked 
the country so much that he moved to the 
UK., married an English girl and lived there 
until 1970. 

He signed with CBS in early 1967, debuting 
with a revival of the Temptations’ Get Ready, 
the first of many Motown covers. A move to 
Polydor followed, where he was under contract 
as a staff producer as well as an artist. /n 
Between Heartaches was issued in Britain and 
also in America on the Atco label, Another 
Motown revival followed in June when an excel- 
lent version of the Isley Brothers’ This Old 
Heart Of Mine backed with a remake of Run 
Little Girl was issued. December 1968 saw Elbert 
start his own label, New Wave, together with 
music journalist Norman Jopling. The label's 
first release, Baby Please Come Home / Without 
You, also proved to be their last. Rock Steady 
was popular in the U.K. at the time and this | 
release, recorded in that style, was influenced | 
by Johnny Nash's Hold Me Tight and the 
Locomotives’ Rudy's Jn Love, which had both 
been hits in England. Decca picked up the 
record, reversed the sides and released With- 
out You on their Deram label on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It was a big radio hit in the UK. | 
but failed to chart there, although it was a #1 | 
hit in Jamaica, Elbert played all the instru- | 
ments on this self-penned song as well as pro- | 
ducing it. The interest in this record led to | 
Polydor issuing a previously recorded album of 
Otis Redding covers by Elbert. Tribute To A 
King was issued in the U.K. in March, 1969. 
Ebert's only comment on this album is “terrible”. 

Returning to the States in 1970, he cut the | 
beautiful Soul ballad, Can't Get Over Losing | 
You, with producer Clarence Lawton tor the | 
Rare Bullet label. It put him back on the Bill- | 
board top 100 for the first time in 13 years, 
creeping in at #98 in November. An unusual 
story follows this. In 1969, in between con- 
tracts with Polydor and Decca in London, Elbert 
had cut a new version of the Supremes’ Where 
Did Our Love Go, on which he played every 
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instrument on the record except strings. No 
company in Britain or America would release it 
at the time, but because of his recent chart 
success, All Platinum picked up the master in 
the US., releasing it in September, 1971. It 
went on to become Elbert’s biggest pop hit 
reaching #15. Elbert remembers, “It was the 
type of song I've always liked. Sometimes you 
can adapt a song. It was a time when | had 
learnt how to really produce records. | had 
stayed on the Motown style till I figured out the 
formula. | finally figured it out” 

Because All Platinum never really believed 
in the song, they only signed him for one album. 
This left him free to negotiate a contract with 
the new company, Avco, for a guaranteed $10,000 
advance and complete control of his own re- 
cordings, Before Elbert could release his first 
Avco recording, All Platinum pulled Sweet Baby 
from the Where Did Our Love Go album. An 
Elbert original recreating the Motown sound, it 
charted briefly at #92 in January, 1972. The 
Where Did Our Love Go album, incidentally, 
was recorded in Britain and had excellent 
re-workings of What Can I Do, Will You Ever Be 
Mine and A Little Piece Of Leather. The week 
after Sweet Baby charted, his first Avco record, 
a stomping Motown revival of the Four Tops’ / 


Can't Help Myself hit the chart peaking at #22 | 


pop in January, 1972. In Britain Where Did Our 
Love Go and I Can't Help Myself both went top 
30 pop in early 1972 and so did his All Platinum 
remake of A Little Piece Of Leather, which 
charted at #27 in April, 1972. 

A whole nine months passed before Avco 
issued a follow up to / Can't Help M 
cover of Smokey Robinson's Motown classic Ooh 
Baby, Baby, This was released without Elbert's 
approval. In the preceeding months he had run 
into financial troubles with Avco, who were 
doubting his choice of material. Before record- 
ing an album, he had told Hugo and Luigi that 
the project would cost between $22-25,000 to 
record. They told him it was too much and gave 
him $15,000. Elbert ran out of money when the 
album was in it's demo stages with his natural 
voice on the tracks, but not his falsetto. The 
album consisted of nine Motown covers, a fact 
Hugo and Luigi were not happy with and they 
refused to give Elbert the extra money to finish 
the tracks. 

He in turn refused to complete the album 
without further money. To recoup the money 
they had already spent, Avco sold the unfin- 
ished album to Trip, simply to get their money 
back. The album was badly re-mixed and re- 
leased under the title of Stop In The Name 
Of Love in late 1972. 

Reluctantly Elbert went back to All Platinum, 
doin; ions for cash only. He had the occa- 
sional hit single, including a revival of Mickey 
& Sylvia's Love Is Strange, which hit #70 pop in 


August , 1974 and the bluesy self-penned ballad 


What Do You Do which crept into the top 100 at 
#94 in February, 1977. Elbert now has strong 
opinions about this song: “I didn't like that. 1 


felt it was a very immoral song and | was | 


disgusted with the fact that | wrote that crap. | 
thought ‘Why couldn't | write something more 
decent?’, and said to myself “To hell with it, I'm 


not gonna write anymore songs like that’, and | | 
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never have, because | like a clean lyric. | like a 
good song, I'm very sentimental.” 

While back at All Platinum, Elbert got caught 
up in a controversy surrounding Shirley & 
Company's monster hit Shame, Shame, Shame, 
for which he claims to have written everything 
but the lyric. “I wrote Shame, Shame, Shame 
off George McCrae's Rock Your Baby — | took 
the same chord pattern, changed the inside 
and put a Bo Diddley rhythm with it. That's me 
playing piano on it. | took the backing track to 
England to get a deal where | completed the 
song and called it You're Gonna Cry When I'm 
Gone. While | was in England All Platinum got 
word of what | was doing and cut Shirley & 
Company on the backing track | left behind. 
When I got home | found it had been issued. ” 
Shame, Shame, Shame went on to be a #1 
R&B hit, while Elbert’s You're Gonna Cry When 
/'m Gone sank without a trace when issued on 
Bradley's Records in the U.K. This was not the 
first time Elbert had been involved in a song- 
writing controversy. Back in 1966 a then un- 
known singer, Darrell Banks, approached him 
in Buffalo, New York, the home of both artists. 
Elbert recalls: “I knew Darrell because he was 
working the club Revilot in Buffalo, and he told 
me about a tune by Ike & Tina Turner, Somebody, 
Somewhere, which he wanted to record. | gave 
it a listen and suggested that I write an original 
song for him instead, which I did — Open The 
Door To Your Heart. Now Darrell's manager, 
Doc Murphy, had some connection with Ed Win- 
gate up in Detroit, so they wanted to make a 
demo on the tune. So | arranged it and did the 
whole bit and they took it to Detroit. Well, they 
wanted the record and while they were setting 
up a deal, | went out on the road telling them 
to call me when they were going to record it 
and | would come back and produce it. The 
next thing I knew, a friend called me and told 
me the song had been released. | thought, 
‘That's cool, they must have gone ahead and 
recorded it without me.’ When I got back to 
Buffalo, | went to see Doc Murphy about get- 
ting my portion of it and Doc claimed that 
Darrell had told him he had written the song. 
Well, as | already had the song copyrighted, | 
went down to BMI in New York to get it sorted 
out. It turned out Revilot had already sold the 


| song to Bobby Darin’s publishing company. | 


never got credits on the record, but | got my 
money from BMI. | had a follow up written for 
him too, /n Between Heartaches, They wanted 
it bad, but | told them to go back and record 
Somebody, Somewhere instead, and that's just 
what they did.” 

Getting back to Elbert’s recording career, he 
continued to record for All Platinum, covering 
the Bee Gees’ You Should Be Dancing at the 
height of the disco craze. The result was unin- 
spired to say the least. This was followed by an 
equally bad disco album, Dancin’ The Night 
Away, in 1977, which Elbert claims he “ just did 
for the money". Next came a release on his 
own label, A’O, the vocal/instrumental You Keep 
Me Crying (With Your lying) which was also 
released in Britain in 1979 on the Echo label, 
owned by Elbert and Jeffery Collins. 

Shamefully, very little of Donnie Elbert’s work 
is still available today. A reissue of What Can I 


Do / Have | Sinned is available in America on 
the Gusto label. Most of his early work is owned 
by the King and Vee-Jay labels and it is hoped 
that the Charly label in the U.K. will issue a 
Best Of package in the future. As a final note, 
Elbert is currently in the studio recording a 
new album which he promises will go back to | 
his R&B roots, with simple lyrics and simple 
melodies. Elbert is confident the record will be 
a success and | personally would not be sur- 
prised. You can’t write off a man who has 
previously gone 13 years between hits! Pa 
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Donnie Elbert circa. 1965 


DELUXE 6125 What Can | Do. 

Hear My Plea April 1957 
DELUXE 6143 Believe |t Or Not 

Tell Me So July 1957 
DELUXE 6148 Have | Sinned, Leona Sept 1957 
DELUXE 6156 Let's Do The Strool 

Wild Child Jan 1958 
DELUXE 6161 My Confession Of Love. 

Peek ABoo Feb 1958 
DELUXE 6164 | Want To Be Loved But Only By You, Some 

one Made You For Me May 1958 
DELUXE 6168 | Want To Be Near To You 

Con ugar July 1958 
DELUXE 6175 Just A Little Bit Of Lovin’ 

When You're Near Me Sept 1958 
RED TOP 6502 Sentim Reasons, Someday 
RED TOP 122 Someday /Help Me 
RED TOP 130 Will You Ever Be Mine/ Hey Baby 
VEE-JAY 336 Will You Ever Me Mine 

Hey Baby Jan 1960 
VEE-JAY 353 Half As Old/ Baby Let Me 

Love You Tonight July 1960 
VEE-JAY 370 I've Loved You Baby 

| | Beg Of You Jan 1961 


oT 122 
JALYNNE 107 


For Sentimental Reasons 
Lucile 
What You're Doing To Me 


June 1961 
JALYNNE 110 
Dec 1961 


P&L316 Nobody Knows 
PARKWAY 844 
Aug 1962 

cup 9125 

Don't Cry My Love June 1963 
CHECKER 1062 Just A Cotton Pickin’ Minute 

Everything To Me Nov 1963 
GATEWAY 731 Run Little Gir 

Who’s It Gonna Be April 1964 
GATEWAY 748 Lily Lou 

Do Wat’Cha V ot 1964 
GATEWAY 757 A Lit ther 

Do Wat’Chi April 1965 
GATEWAY 761 Your Red Wagon (You sh It Or 

Pull It)/ Never A 
ATCO6550 In Between The 

Jan 1 

DERAM 
7526 
RARE BULLET | Can't Get Over Losing You,'l Got To Get 
101 Myself Together Oct 1970 
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2330 IFYou Lave Me Sept 1971 
ALL PLATINUM. Sweet Baby/I Can't Get Over 
2333 Losing You Jan 1972 
WNCO 4587 | Can't Help Myself) Love Is Here 

And Now You're Gone Jan 1972 
ALL PLATINUM: I{ | Can't Have You 


2336 Will You Ever Be Mine 
ALL PLATINUM A Little Piece Of Leather 
2337 Sw May 1972 
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2338 


AVCO 4598 


vt Get Over Losing You 
If You Love Me 


Ooh Baby Baby 
Tell Her For Me 
n Fallin’ In Love 


WCO 4635 
ALL PLATINUM 


‘ALL PLATINUM 
2351 

‘ALL PLATINUM 
2367 

‘ALL PLATINUM 
2374 

TRIP 3011 


1 Do, Will You Love 
Jan 1977 
Daneing/What Do You D 


Stop In The Name Of Lov 

If You Were My Woman 

WO 1000 You Keep Me Crying ( With Your Lying )/Inst 
RELEASED IN THE UK. ONLY 

CBS 2087 
POLOOR 


y / Along Came Pride 1967 
Old Heart OF Mine 
n Little Girl 

Time Hangs On My Mind. 
Along Came Pride 
BRADLEYS 7501You're Gonna Cry Whe 
Tear Will Take It's Place 
Are You Ready (Willing 
You Keep Me Crying 
With Your Lying 


June 1968 
RCA 2271 
Feb 1972 

Another 
Feb 1975 
And Able 


ECHO 7001 


1979 
ALBUMS, 
KING 629 
POLYDOR 
236560 

‘ALL PLATINUM 
3007 
DELUXE 
12003 

TRIP 9524 Stop In The Name Of Love 
NA 1973 The Real Me 

ALL PLATINUM Dancin’ The Night Away 
3019 1977 


The Sensational Donnie Elbert Sings1959 
Tribute To A King 

1969 
Where Did Our Love G 

1971 
Have | Sinned 
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